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Our Job Is Cut Out for Us 


In this day of revived and extended interest in general education, business 
education leaders have a job to do. In the thinking of most people of a few years 
ago general education was inherently tied up with certain academic subjects. 
Many people think the same way today. To these people business education is 
a necessary evil that must be provided for those whose immediate goal is work. 


Those of us responsible for leadership in business education today recognize 
dual objectives for business education. We must, first, help all boys and girls 
to meet the business demands of life. We must, secondly, help those boys and 
girls who demonstrate trainability and employability to prepare for, to find, 
and to succeed in gainful employment. To us, business education is necessary 
because it is desirable. In both of its objectives it satisfies an inescapable need. 


In our modern economy business problems basic to living confront us from 
all sides. We all have need to use the services of our banks and other financial 
institutions. We can provide for our economic risks only through insurance 
and social security. We borrow money and use credit extensively. We cannot 
escape taxes. We communicate with others from far and near. We have become 
travel-minded. It is becoming increasingly necessary for us to keep records in 
order to tell how our money has been spent. Day by day our government is exer- 
cising an increasingly greater influence upon our economic life. 


It is our job to sell school administrators and the supporting public on the 
fact that business education is necessary because it enables students to satisfy 
inescapable needs. For all students it enables them to understand and perform 
the inescapable business aspects of life. For those students who seek employ- 
ment in business occupations, business education enables them to succeed in 
sr initial employment and from it advance to positions of greater responsi- 
bility. 


Talking, alone, will not do the job. Good teaching and constant demon- 
stration of the fruits of our teaching are the only ways it can be done. We need 
to make our basic business touch the lives of all boys and girls so vitally that 
they will insist upon being in our classes. We need to make our personal type- 
writing so worth while and so useful that students will overflow our classes. 
We need to make our vocational business education so successful in the lives 
of our students who are in school and who have graduated that they will see 
its value and tell others of the opportunities in it. We need to inspire present 
and prospective teachers to see the opportunities in business education, and, 
once having seen them, to work unrelentingly to attain them. 


Yes, our job is cut out for us. We can do our job if we believe in our work 
and have faith in it and in people. First, we must sell ourselves on the im- 
portance of basic business education for all students and the importance of 
vocational business education 
for a carefully selected and 
guided group. Second, we 
must, through an effective job . 


of teaching sell students and 4 VA Zs 
parents on the values of busi- C —tctae 
ness education to them. Satis- 

Paul F. Muse, dent, National Business Teachers 
fied students and parents will Asaociation ; ow Department of Com 


merce, 
help us to complete our job. Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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An address given before the annual fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Can We Teach Personality Traits? 





by MRS. LILLIAN STARK &y 
EAST HIGH SCHOOL 
AKRON, OHIO 





It can be assumed that business 
teachers are doing an acceptable 
job of teaching skills as evidenced 
by the fact that office workers 
seldom lose their jobs because of 
the lack of vocational skills but 
rather because of the inability to 
get along with others and the lack 
of dependability on the job. 

Many teachers have not had, up 
to this time, a feeling of respon- 
sibility for teaching the personal 
traits along with the skills. Other 
teachers have felt that they should 
do something about teaching per- 
sonal traits but have not known 
quite how to go about it. There are other 
teachers who do not believe that it is possible 
to teach students how to develop desirable 
personality traits. I am inclined to agree 
with this latter group. I do not think it is 
possible to teach personal traits. 

I do not think it is possible to set up goals 
for my students and say, “Now today we 
are going to learn how to achieve a sense of 
responsibility and tomorrow we are going 
to learn how to get along with people. Next 
week we will learn how to develop initiative, 
and the week after that we will learn how to 
have an intelligent approach to problems 
and a genuine urge to industriousness in 
what we do.” 

It is not practical or possible to hang a 
trait here and there on the student like we 
hang an ornament on a Christmas tree to 
dress it up. Character is a matter of growth 
and maturity. Our job is to provide the 
right environment for the growth and de- 
velopment of these desirable personal traits. 

I can tell Johnnie what a responsible 
person will do — but does that make Johnnie 
a responsible individual? I must provide a 
situation wherein Johnnie can experience 
responsibility. Provide the situation and he 
will probably see for himself what constitutes 
a responsible person. 

How can we teach Johnnie to get along 
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with people? We cannot. Through 
group discussion we can clarify the 
fact that it is normal to have 
problems of living together, think- 
ing differently, feeling differently 
We can teach him to accept these 
differences, but to teach him to 
get along with people is another 
matter. We must provide him 
with the opportunity to work with 
people and through experience 
learn how to get along with them. 

Can I teach initiative? Can ] 
teach an intelligent approach to 
problems? Can I teach Mary to be 
industrious? I very much doubt 
that in many cases we realize that Mary 
does not have initiative, or does not accept 
responsibility well, or cannot get along with 
people. This is especially true if we are new 
to the community or are in a larger school. 

Let us consider Mary’s case for a moment. 
Mary makes al] A’s. She is a wonderful 
student — she does not give me any trouble 
in class and whenever I ask her a question 
she can answer it. I would surely send 
Mary to any employer — with all those fine 
grades and her high IQ. We have had lessons 
in developing desirable personal traits and 
Mary always gave the right answers: there- 
fore, Mary must be industrious and Mary 
surely has initiative. 

I recommended Mary for a good job and 
a few weeks later I called her employer to 
find out how she was getting along. “I'm 
afraid I’m going to have to let her go,” her 
employer said. “What’s wrong?” I asked, 
“Why, she was one of my best students.” 
“Well, I admit,” said her employer, “she 
can do a job if you give her one to do, but 
after she finishes the job she sits and reads a 
magazine until I tell her to do something 
else. She’s so quiet about it all I never 
know when she has the job finished and so 
she may waste fifteen minutes to an hour 
before I realize she isn’t busy.”” What does 
Mary lack? Initiative! It did not show up in 
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school and Mary knew what initiative was 
because we talked about it. But still, on the 
job Mary lacked initiative. I never gave 
Mary a chance to develop initiative. 

Let me re-emphasize my theory on trait 
development. We cannot hang a trait here 
and there on a student and say now he has 
developed good traits. Trait development is 
a matter of maturity and growth. Provide 
the situation and the right environment for 
growth and with maturity the desirable 
traits will come from within. It is likely 
that the student will himself see the right 
things to do. 

At this point I am sure you are thinking — 
theory, theory but nothing practical. It 
sounds wonderful, but how do you do it? 
Perhaps I can give you some workable ideas. 
Something you can do to provide these 
situations for growth and maturity of the 
individual. 

A classroom is a rather artificial situation. 
The trouble with most teachers is that we 
talk too much. We tell, and tell, and tell, 
but we never give the student a chance to 
act. We say to Johnnie — you must learn 
this or that because you will need it when you 
graduate. But to Johnnie that seems rather 
far removed and he does not have the 
perspective at his age to see the need for 
anything so far in the distant future. We 
must narrow this gap in his needs for today 
and tomorrow — not for next year or two 
years from now. Put him in a real situation 
and watch him develop these desired traits. 
We know what constitutes a good classroom 
situation — student-teacher planning, group 
discussions, task responsibility, good teach- 
ing aids, and so forth — but in spite of all 
the frills we add, I still say classroom teach- 
ing is at best an artificial situation. 


It never occurs to many teachers that 
there are unlimited opportunities right in 
the school to give a student real and mean- 
ingful experiences. It never occurs to them 
that there are unlimited opportunities to 
provide situations and environments in 
which our students can grow and develop 
these desirable personality traits. If we 
provide the situation and the right environ- 
ment, the desirable traits will come if the 
student has enough maturity and strength 
to meet the situation and if the situation is 
appropriate to the student. We cannot 
find out how much responsibility they can 
carry, how much initiative they have, how 
industrious they are, how intelligently they 
can approach a problem unless we put them 
in a situation where they have a chance to 
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show initiative, be industrious, carry respon- 
sibility, and approach a problem intelli- 
gently. 

You are probably saying, “What are 
these situations and opportunities right in 
the school?” Do you have school clubs? 
Do these clubs have treasurers? Do these 
treasurers keep books? Do they know how 
to keep these books? Did you ever think of 
having your bookkeeping students set up a 
uniform system of bookkeeping for these 
clubs? Did you ever think of having your 
bookkeeping students train the new club 
treasurers on how to keep these books? 
Did you ever think of the possibility of 
learning to audit by periodically auditing 
the books of the various clubs? As a busi- 
ness teacher in your school, do you have to 
keep the school records, write the checks, 
pay the bills, take care of ordering school 
supplies, handle the money in the cafeteria, 
keep books for the cafeteria, order food for 
the cafeteria? Has your class handled Red 
Cross collections, Community Chest collec- 
tions, ticket sales, and so forth? 

You are probably skeptical and think 
that you cannot trust students with proj- 
ects that involve school money. How are 
you going to teach students responsibility 
if you do not give them responsibility? I 
would trust most students further than I 
would adults when it comes to handling 
money for they have not had time to learn 
to be dishonest. 

During the past six years I have had 
students handle a one hundred dollar petty 
cash account and in all that time we have 
been short only once. One of the boys, who 
was a senior, had a bad record in juvenile 
court for petty theft and car stealing. Most 
of the students did not know about this but 
I did. While he was one of the group han- 
dling this fund, we found a ten dollar short- 
age when we replenished the petty cush fund. 
I did not accuse anyone but mentioned the 
fact to the students that it was the first 
time in six years that we had had a shortage 
and surely they must have made an error. 
They checked and rechecked but did not 
find the ten-dollar error. On the following 
day the ten dollars mysteriously appeared 
in the petty cash box. I gave the boy a 
chance and he came through for his group. 

I teach in a large high school that could 
use a full-time office girl to handle the book- 
keeping records that must be kept, the 
money that is received, and the bills that 
must be paid. My advanced bookkeeping 
students do this work in our school. Not 
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just the best students but the entire class. 
How? They understand that as a part of 
their course an apprenticeship must be 
served during the year in handling all the 
records of the school and the school clubs. 
Students serve one month in a learning 
capacity and the following month they do 
the work and teach the incoming groups 
how it is done. Usually students spend two 
months and a half on the job for as a rule 
they are not finished until the trial balance 
is completed for the preceding month. 
What do I do? I am the boss. Every- 
thing has to be approved by me. Is it 
easy? No, it is more difficult and more 
nerve-wracking than teaching a class, but 
there is much satisfaction in seeing the 
project carried out successfully. You may 
say that your principal considers the school 
records a confidential matter. Why should 
the school records be so confidential? Are 
they not subject to state audit? Are we not 
trying to develop the trait of loyalty? Is this 
not a good place to develop loyalty and the 
idea that things are never discussed outside 
the office? 

What are some of the things we do? 
There are twenty clubs in our school. That 
means that there are twenty treasurers who 
should be taught the meaning and techniques 
of their new office. The advanced book- 
keeping class set up a uniform system of 
keeping books in the various clubs and the 
new treasurers are instructed to conform to 
this system. We insist on a monthly audit 
of the books of each club. In this way we 
are able to detect errors that may have been 
made in the club accounts. 


We handle all the school cafeteria money— 
counting it, checking it with the register 
tape, and keeping the necessary records. 
Our school ledger contains sixty accounts. 
The students keep a columnar cash book 
and post the current entries from this book 
to a loose-leaf ledger. We take a monthly 
trial balance. 

All invoices come into the department and, 
after auditing the invoices, the students 
must go to the individuals responsible for 
the bills and have them give us authority to 
pay the bills. An order of payment is writ- 
ten, the voucher prepared, and the check is 
typed. Each month the students reconcile 
the bank statement, attach the canceled 
checks to the voucher, and prove the cash 
balance. In addition, we handle a one 
hundred dollar petty cash fund and replenish 
it whenever necessary. We keep a petty 
cash account and each time there is a request 
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for money we must prepare a petty cash 
voucher. The transaction is then recorded 
in the petty cash book. 

I cannot begin to express in words the 
revelation that this bookkeeping project 
has been to me in character and trait build- 
ing. Adolescents resent adult authority, 
discipline, and dictating, but they do not 
resent suggestions from their classmates. 
Group approval or criticism can do wonders 
to build good character traits. Let me give 
you some examples of what may happen: 

Eva was afraid of people. She was shy and 
never had anything to say. She always 
did good work in class but she had little 
confidence in herself. The first thing that 
I do with all the students who are like 
Eva is to give them the jobs of making 
contacts with teachers and students. They 
must ask teachers and students questions in 
order to get the information they need. In 
a week or two you can see the sense of 
importance of these shy students grow until 
you are amazed at the results. Eva has 
become a new personality. She has poise 
and confidence in herself, and she no longer 
takes a back seat. 

The students in the class also realized the 
change that had taken place in Eva’s person- 
ality and not only remarked about how 
different she had become, but many times 
took an interest in helping her overcome 
this shyness. Many of the shy students 
have come to me later and told me how 
grateful they were for the chance I had 
given them. 

The very nature of the bookkeeping work 
demands responsibility, and if Mary shirks 
her responsibility and holds up the others 
she is usually disciplined by the disapproval 
of the group. 

We have heard the old saying, ‘“The proof 
of the pudding is in the tasting.” I have 
been pleasantly surprised at the interest 
shown by the slow-learning students, and 
the responsibility they have assumed. Their 
willingness to lear and the efficiency they 
have developed are a great satisfaction to 
the teacher. At the same time I have also 
been disappointed in some excellent students 
who have not taken an interest in the activi- 
ties, nor assumed the responsibility the work 
requires. What a disappointment these 
good students can turn out to be and what a 
pleasant surprise the slow-learning students 
can give you many times! 

I am sure that if you stop to think, you 
have many similar opportunities in your 
school for such worth-while experiences. 
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In trying to account for the marvelous eco- 
nomic growth of the United States, a great 
many factors must be taken into considera- 
tion. Among the factors that must be 
recognized are the unparalleled natural 
resources that have been available to our 
people; the nature of our society; the extent 
of our country and, hence, of our markets; 
and our total educational system, consisting 
of its various phases and elements. All 
these, as well as others that might be 
mentioned, have conspired to provide the 
American people with an unprecedented 
opportunity to achieve a high degree of 
well-being. That the opportunity has been 
exploited with zest and an enthusiasm never 
demonstrated by any other people is a fact 
that has been remarked on time and time 
again. 

In attempting to evaluate the relative 
importance of the factors that account for 
the phenomenal material development of 
the nation, we cannot accord to any other 
factor a higher rank than that which belongs 
to our educational system. Even with the 
undeveloped material resources that our 
forefathers possessed, progress could not 
have occurred without leadership. Educa- 
tion appropriate to the needs of the situation 
was necessary for the preparation and 
development of efficient workers and leaders 
in the various areas of our economic national 
life. Fortunately, the free society that had 
been adopted at the birth of the nation 
made it possible for different kinds of insti- 
tutions of education to come into being and 
thus to provide educational opportunities 
for the varied needs of individuals who were 
free to choose the kind of education they 
desired. As a result, there have grown up in 
this country endowed colleges and universi- 
ties; public local and state schools, colleges 
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Eeonomies in the Private 
Business School 


by DR. J. H. DODD 

MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


and universities; denominational schools and 
universities; private academies and schools 
of different kinds; and private business 
schools. Each of these types of educational 
institutions has performed a needed, and, 
sometimes, a unique, function. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PRIVATE BUSINESS 
scHoo,. The private business school has 
contributed a type of educational service 
that has been of great value and importance 
in the way of increasing the efficiency of 
business practice and management. It has 
emphasized vocational knowledge and skills, 
which fact, of course, does not detract from 
the social importance of its objectives. 
Since the fundamental aim of all education 
is to enable individuals to live effectively 
according to the accepted scales of values 
that are recognized by society, it is evident 
that the kind of education that the private 
business school has provided has been of a 
nature that has been needed in the American 
society for more than one hundred and 
fifty years. The new type of industry and 
business that has flourished here created 
new problems that arose from the changing 
ways of making a living. That is to say, asa 
concomitant of increasing industrial produc- 
tion was the ever-increasing need for skilled 
business workers. To help in supplying this 
need has been and is the aim of the private 
business school. 

The private business school has been 
motivated. by the desire of the owners to 
make a profit by supplying a worth-while 
service. There was a recognized need for 
ability to calculate quantities and values 
and for systematic methods of record keep- 
ing, and so the private business school 
early in the history of the country offered 
courses in business arithmetic and book- 
keeping. The widening of the markets for 
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goods of many kinds necessitated more 
frequent and rapid communication, and for 
that reason business schools have long em- 
phasized training in typewriting and short- 
hand. The need for dispatch and close 
co-ordination in the complex procedures of 
office work made it evident that skill in the 
organization and control of office activities 
was needed, and the business schools have 
undertaken to provide opportunities for the 
development of such skill. In each case 
where a definite need for training and educa- 
tion in the conduct of business activities 
has been recognized, the private business 
school has been alert to the demand and has 
attempted to adjust its offerings and to 
provide courses of training that would enable 
it to accomplish its educational objective. 
It was this policy of adjusting its instruction 
to the needs of business education that 
enabled the business school in the past to 
pioneer in its chosen field of education. 
ECONOMICS NOW REQUIRED IN BUSINESS- 
SCHOOL CouRSsES. The present-day business 
school seems no less alert to its opportunity 
for meeting an educational need than was 
its predecessor. Evidence of this is to be 
seen in the nature of the curricula or courses 
set up by the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that the NACBS 


prescribes a course in economics for each of 


its six diploma courses. The reason why 
economics is prescribed is that it is now 
recognized that business and economic life 
have become rapidly more and more com- 
plex. It is desirable, therefore, that business 
workers have miore understanding and ap- 
preciation of the various factors and condi- 
tions — local, national. and international — 
that affect anv particular firm. Moreover, 
most worth-while business workers desire to 
advance and win recognition in the field of 
business; therefore, the business school 
recognizes that it must provide training and 
education that will help students realize 
their ambition for success by becoming more 
efficient and capable workers. Business 
schools perceive in economics a body of 
learning that will be valuable to students 
because the study of economics results in a 
better understanding of the nature, functions, 
and interrelationships of business activities 
and of all the various aspects of economic 
life. 

THE TWO-FOLD OBJECTIVE OF THE ECONOMICS 
course. The function of the economics 
course, regardless of the school in which it 
is offered, is two-fold: (1) to describe the 
organization, institutions, and practices of 
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the economic society in which we live; and, 
(2) to develop a practical familiarity at least 
with the kinds and the nature of economic 
“laws” or principles that operate in the 
economic world. 

The American capitalistic system is not a 
planned system, but this does not mean 
that there is no organization or order in the 
capitalistic system. On the contrary, there 
is perhaps more of a workable organization 
in our economic society than would be 
possible under any system of planning — 
unless individuals were stripped of all rights 
as to occupational choices and as to consumer 
privileges. How and why organization and 
order develop and become more efficient 
under capitalism should be understood by 
everyone. Certainly the economics course 
should describe the general features and the 
interrelationships of the institutions that 
constitute the fabric of our economic society. 
That is to say, students should learn what 
the fundamental institutions and principles 
of capitalism are; the institutions and prac- 
tices that have to do with savings and 
provisions for personal economic security; 
the nature and organization of marketing 
whereby goods and services are distributed; 
the nature and functions of money and 
credit; the functions of the factors of produc- 
tion; how the national income is distributed; 
the nature and functions of taxation and 
credit as devices in public finance; and the 
distinctions between the rival economic and 
political systems of capitalism, socialism, 
communism, and fascism that are bidding for 
acceptance by the peoples of the world. 

A mere description of the fundamental 
principles of capitalism, though important, 
is not enough. There are certain principles; 
for example, the law of diminishing marginal 
utility, the principle of marginal produc- 
tivity, Malthus’s law of population, and 
others that must be recognized and ap- 
preciated if we are to understand why 
certain things happen or exist in connection 
with our efforts to make a living. The 
operation of these economic principles is 
just as significant with respect to our indi- 
vidual and collective welfare and happiness 
as is the operation of the natural laws that 
govern the behavior of the material elements 
in our tangible environment. 

How much of the course should be given 
over to a description of social organization 
and institutions and how much to a study 
of economic principles depends on the 
amount of time available and to the pre- 
vious education and training of the students; 

(Concluded on page 116) 
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The raison d'etre 
for business edu- 
cation  depart- 
ment is the same 
as that for all de- 
partments — to 
change the behavior of the student. The suc- 
cess of any educational program may be 
measured by the quantity and quality of 
change that results from the student’s learn- 
ing experiences. The specific information 
that the student absorbs is not the end for 
education. How does the student use what 
he learns? The answer to this crucial ques- 
tion will measure the success or failure of 
education. 


On a more specific plane, business educa- 
tion does make a unique contribution to the 
educational program; otherwise there would 
be no justification for its existence. Business 
subjects do meet certain needs of youth that 
are only partially met by other departments, 
or neglected altogether elsewhere. 





In order to do an effective job of meeting 
the needs of students, the business education 
department is confronted with many prob- 
lems. Some of these problems are considered 
in the following paragraphs. 

WHOM TO SERVE? First of all, whom 
should the business education department 
be designed to serve? Before attempting to 
answer this question, we must understand 
that the purposes of business education are 
twofold: general business education and 
technical business education. General busi- 
ness education consists of consumer educa- 
tion and economic education; technical 
business education encompasses occupational 
intelligence and specific job training. 


All students can be served by the business 
education department — the business major 
and the nonbusiness major. One type of 
business student expects to take his voca- 
tional training in high school so that he can 
use the skills, attitudes, and knowledges he 
has acquired in school to aid him in obtaining 
a job. Another type of business student 
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Problems of a High School 
Business Department 


by MILTON COHEN, ACTING DEAN 
WESTCHESTER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


expects to continue his studies in a college of 
business or a private business school. 

The nonbusiness student must be served 
by the business education department since 
every individual comes in contact with busi- 
ness matters some time in his life. No one is 
immune from paying taxes, for example. 
Almost everyone uses banking services. buys 
insurance, and handles money. All citizens 
should understand the fundamentals of our 
capitalistic financial structure. Basic busi- 
ness courses will help the students to under- 
stand these and other everyday business 
activities. 

WHO SHOULD TEACH? The subjects gener- 
ally included in general business education 
are budgeting, personal record keeping, 
banking services, buying, saving, business 
organization, economics, and economic geog- 
raphy. These are the subjects that a business 
teacher is specifically trained to teach. He 
has taken content and methods courses in 
business education. Furthermore, in many 
states, he must have business experience 
before he can get a teacher’s license. This 
specific training combined with the usual 
business experiences that every adult has 
encountered make him the most qualified to 
teach general business subjects. 

This does not mean that the business 
teachers should not plan co-operatively to 
articulate the subject matter of the high 
school curriculum. The home economics 
teacher, for example, can demonstrate in- 
telligent food purchasing; the music teacher 
can help when purchasing phonograph 
records; the shop teacher can indicate good 
buying points in furniture. There are many 
possibilities for co-operation among teachers 
on this score! 

WHAT STANDARDS? What standards should 
be set for the business student — the student 
who uses the high school for terminal training 
for a job or uses the high school courses as 
basic information for advanced training in a 
college or a private business school? First 
of all, what standards of vocational pro- 
ficiency should be met? 





The student who takes his terminal educa- 
tion in high school should be trained to 
obtain initial employment, to retain his job, 
and to advance in his position. 

The present shortage of clerical and office 
workers has raised an important question 
concerning vocational standards of pro- 
ficiency. In the school of which I am co- 
director, we have found that the employers 
will hire a girl if she can take dictation at 
60 words a minute. High speeds are not 
presently required. Should the business 
educator still insist that the students write 
at 100 or 120 words a minute before they can 
successfully complete the course? 

Students will often drop out of school to 
obtain jobs requiring speeds of 70 and 80 
words a minute regardless of the standards 
set by schools. The responsibility of the 
business educator is to be certain that the 
students have mastered the theory so that 
the slower speeds with which they leave 
school do not represent their maximum po- 
tential speeds. The National Office Manage- 
ment Association has stated that the students 
who graduate from high schools will not have 
reached their maximum proficiency until 
they have worked on the job for a time, 
thereby gaining more seasoning and training. 

The proficiency standards and measure- 
ments for business intelligence present a 
challenge to the business educator. First of 
all, how much intelligence? Secondly, how 
can we measure what has been accom- 
plished? 

The business intelligence of a student 
should be sufficient to enable the student to 
hold a job and advance therefrom. There 
appears to be unanimity of opinion among 
educators and businessmen as to the mani- 
festations of this intelligence. They generally 
include promptness, accuracy, dependability, 
discretion with business information, under- 
standing of business organization, pleasant 
and courteous manner, honesty, initiative, 
and so forth. 

Lecturing on courtesy and giving paper 
and pencil tests to evaluate the effectiveness 
of these lectures would be folly. These traits 
must be developed primarily by student 
activities. Mr. Vern Frisch, New Rochelle 
High School, New Rochelle, New York, has 
done a wonderful job in using student 
activity to develop business intelligence. 

The Business Department of New Rochelle 
High School conducts a complete and realis- 
tic business office that is staffed and managed 
by the students. There is a student office- 
manager who, in addition to her other duties, 
greets every visitor and acts as the guide 
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around the office. Every student is given an 
opportunity to learn and teach every job in 
the office. Many of these students are n:t 
generally suited for the academic courses aid 
some of them had not been successful in 
some of their other studies. This office train- 
ing is one of the first successful school ex- 
periences that these students have ei- 
countered. In addition, they become 
employable! 

HOW MUCH WORK EXPERIENCE? Another 
question that relates tothe business student 
is: ‘To what degree should business experi- 
ence be integrated with business education? 
Business experience may be obtained in 
school and out of school. Many business 
subjects lend themselves quite readily to in- 
school experiences. Bookkeeping students 
complete practice sets that contain all of 
the forms, books of original entry, and 
records that are used in business; stenog- 
raphy students take and transcribe office- 
style dictation; in selling classes, students 
must prepare and deliver sales talks; type- 
writing students are presented practical 
problems of letter forms, tabulations, and 
centering. 

In addition to in-school business experi- 
ences, there is co-operative part-time educa- 
tion that gives the students who are regularly 
enrolled in a high school an opportunity to 
work part time in stores, offices, or shops. 
This work experience, acting as a period of 
adjustment to real employment situations, 
will help the student develop occupational 
intelligence, provided the plan is effectuated 
properly. 

The job of the teacher who is involved in 
this work-experience program is very im- 
portant. He must supervise the activities of 
the students to make certain that all the 
experiences will contribute to the develop- 
ment of the student. The students should 
discuss their work-experiences with the class. 
Finally, it is important that every job under- 
taken by the student be completed. 

A summary of points to be considered by 
the high school business department follows: 

1. Business education, like every phase of 
education, must meet the needs of youth. 

2. Business education has two purposes: 
one is the inculcation of general business 
knowledges and attitudes, and the other is 
the development of vocational skills. 

8. All students can profit from the general 
business knowledges and attitudes developed 
by the business education department. 

4. At least as much effort must be ex- 
pended on the development of occupational 

(Concluded on page 116) 
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i Like Our Intern Program 
Hecause... 


by DONALD J. TATE, TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS; FORMERLY FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


The intern program at Florida State University gives business 

education majors an opportunity to teach in the Florida 

Public Schools for eight weeks and then return to the campus 

fora seminar. Mr. Tate points out the advantages of this type 
of program. 


| like our intern program because of the 
enthusiasm with which the business-teacher 
interns return to the campus for their post- 
internship seminars, because of their more 
mature understanding of teaching and its 
innumerable problems, because of their 
eagerness to exchange experiences, and 
because of their quest for more knowledge 
to file in their “tool chest” of procedures, 
devices, and teaching aids. In addition, I 
like the program because these neoteachers, 
back from their work in the field, help me 
to evaluate the methods courses presented 
to them previous to their interning. Further- 
more, the current information that the in- 
terns bring back to me enhances my under- 
standing of business education in the state 
of Florida. Other reasons for liking the pro- 
gram are set forth in the following para- 
graphs in which the framework and imple- 
mentation of the program are described. 
The exchange of experiences in seminars 
immediately following the interns’ eight 
weeks in the field is, I feel, one of the out- 
standing features of the intern program at 
Florida State University, where education 
majors concentrate on a semester of intensive 
terminal professional training. During the 
first five weeks of the semester my business 
education majors spend six hours a week in 
methods classes pertaining to their spe- 
cialized field and ten hours a week in general 
methods classes. The general methods are 
taught by education instructors. The fol- 
lowing eight weeks take the interns into 
schools from Key West to Pensacola, where 
they work under the guidance of carefully 
chosen directing teachers. The remaining 
weeks of the semester are spent on the 
campus in post-internship seminars; six 
hours a week of this time are allotted to 
seminars in general methods and ten hours a 
week to seminars in business education. 
This time allotment following the field 
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experience is a reversal of the pre-internship 
schedule. 

I look forward to the post-internship 
seminars because they are valuable both to 
the students and to me. The effervescent 
expression of the group of interns trying to 
relate all their interning experiences simul- 
taneously make the first few days of these 
seminars particularly enjoyable—and at 
times amusing. However, out of seeming 
chaos arises directive thinking, for the stu- 
dents repeatedly want to know what they 
should have done in this or that situation. 
From these queries it is easy to elicit perti- 
nent observations and opinions from the 
rest of the class. (What moderator of panels 
wouldn’t rejoice in such a natural situation?) 
From the discussions in the post-internship 
seminars, conclusions are drawn — not always 
conclusive answers to specific problems, of 
course, for the interns by this time have 
learned that in the classroom it is seldom a 
clear-cut case of “either this or else that.” 
Their experience has taught them to expect 
an answer to be of some shade of “gray” 
between the two extremes. 

It is gratifying to observe the maturity 
reached by the interns during their eight 
weeks in the field. The contrast to pre- 
internship outlooks is marked. In the spe- 
cia] methods classes preceding the off-campus 
work, students present a strange mixture of 
eagerness, anxiety, inadequacy, and un- 
certainty. The actualities of interning trans- 
form a great deal of this; consequently, the 
students return to the campus more poised 
and more capable of analyzing educational 
problems. 

Because these students have interned in 
different types of schools — small and large, 
urban and rural, vocational and nonvoca- 
tional — they have been exposed to a wide 
variety of school experiences; therefore, in 
addition to learning about specific classroom 
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teaching problems in the seminar, the in- 
terns get an overview of many varied situa- 
tions involving their peculiar problems. The 
total contribution to the seminar is thereby 
enhanced and affords the interns an op- 
portunity to learn more about business 
education and total school programs than 
many teachers learn through vears of teach- 
ing. 
The problems and experiences brought to 
the seminar may not always deal with 
technical questions but may deal with 
human relations. For example, a recent in- 
tern of mine had the satisfaction of breaking 
through a student’s personality barriers 
with which she had thwarted all overtures 
of friendliness. Both classmates and teachers 
had Jost all hope for the student. ‘This 
student’s sullenness permeated the classroom 
atmosphere and made the other students and 
the teacher uncomfortable. By chance the 
intern met this problem student on the bus 
going home from school. On the following 
afternoons the intern made a point of trying 
to meet the student on the homeward bus. 
Little by little their conversations became 
more friendly, and finally the intern had the 
opportunity of visiting the student’s home, 
where she found a most unsatisfactory 
environment — an environment that ex- 
plained why a rather unattractive girl had 
become embittered. This visit to the stu- 
dent’s home intensified the intern’s de- 
termination to befriend the girl. The intern’s 
efforts were soon rewarded by smiles from 
the student, and an equal reward was the 
student’s attention to grooming details that 
improved her appearance. The intern’s 
greatest regret was that the eight weeks 
ended before she could accomplish more. 

Interns have related cases of heart- 
rending poverty in homes that kept stu- 
dents out of school. For example, there may 
have been no money for shoes. It is surpris- 
ing how many of my interns seem totally 
ignorant of such realities, but home visits 
have enlightened many of them. Other 
interns have told of successfully coping with 
discipline problems that have stumped 
experienced teachers. 

The care with which interns are placed 
by the university internship department is 
another feature of our program that I like. 
Placement is not haphazard. Frequently 
student-teachers request assignments in 
their home schools with their own high 
school teachers. If possible, this situation is 
avoided to preclude problems that may 
easily arise from such conditions. It is felt 
that the intern, in most cases, derives a 
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broader background by interning in a schoo! 
situation unfamiliar vo the intern. 

After examining the application for intern 
ing, the internship department attempts t. 
place the student under a directing teacher 
with whom the intern will be compatibk 
Representatives from the intern office spend 
a great deal of time selecting suitable direct- 
ing teachers who are willing to sponsor an 
intern. The criteria in choosing directing 
teachers are several, yet the professional 
attitude of sincerely wanting an intern is of 
prime importance. Such directing teachers 
readily admit that they, too, benefit from 
sponsoring an intern. 

Another feature of our program is the 
evaluating and reporting system. At least 
two visits to each intern are made by uni- 
versity representatives. ‘This visiting plan 
provides the opportunity for both intern 
and directing teacher to discuss problems 
with the teacher-training agency, yet it 
leaves the directing teacher and intern with 
a healthful degree of independence. The co- 
ordinator from the university renders reports 
that go to the general and special methods 
teachers. Confidential reports filed by the 
directing teacher at the end of the eight 
weeks’ period also go to both groups of 
methods teachers. Interns also submit 
analyses of problems that arise in the class- 
room, and the methods teachers have access 
to these reports. More supervision from the 
university would, I feel, defeat the purpose 
of carefully choosing directing teachers, for 
I am sure that it would convey the idea to 
both the intern and to the directing teacher 
that the university had little confidence in 
the situation. Supervision from the uni- 
versity does give the intern and the directing 


teacher assurance that there is someone to 


whom they may turn for assistance. 
Another advantage of our intern program 
is that I have the opportunity to re-evaluate 
the potentialities of these student-teachers 
who will in a few months be full-time class- 
room teachers. I will freely admit that I 
have frequently altered my opinions of a 
student’s professional possibilities during the 
post-internship seminars. As stated before, 
the students do undergo a change during the 
internship. Qualities not discerned before- 
hand become quite obvious. Our intern 
program makes it possible for me, in working 
closely with business education majors, to 
evaluate their qualities and potentialities 
more thoroughly and fairly. Because my 
evaluations may become a part of the stu- 
dent’s permanent confidential credentials, 
(Concluded on page 113) 
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Typing Teachers Work Too Hard 


by DR. G. E. DAMON, DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(formerly with COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


GREELEY, COLORADO 


Dr. Damon suggests some techniques that may be used by typewriting 

teachers when correcting papers, administering and scoring timed 

writings, attempting to increase the students’ speed, and demonstrat- 
ing to the class. 


Most teachers have the profound convic- 
tion that their job includes a lot of plain 
hard work — which it does. ‘Teachers of 
typewriting are often in the fore when it 
comes to complaints about the amount of 
work done, particularly that part of their 
job which involves the correcting of papers. 
Every student makes mistakes, and, of 
course, every student is entitled to be told 
about those mistakes. There is always the 
hope that the telling, plus a few corrective 
drills, will cause the student to stop making 
mistakes, or at least cause the student to 
make different kinds of mistakes just to 
relieve the monotony. 

If typewriting teachers do work too hard, 
there should be some way of easing their 
burden. If they teach extra hours during the 
day because their classwork is considered 
to be only one half of a normal class load, 
their class load is doubled. The following 
suggestions can do much to eliminate useless 
work that so many teachers of typewriting 
impose upon themselves in the sincere 
belief that they are doing their job in the 
best way. Following these suggestions may 
also improve the results shown by students. 

LET THEM ALONE. In an honest effort to 
be all things to all students. typing teachers 
spend much time in mass instruction. It is 
often considered less work to use the mass 
instruction method and correct papers by 
stopping the class and getting the job done 
in one piece and at one time. There is no 
doubt about the necessity of frequent mass 
instruction during the first lessons in begin- 
ning typing classes. 

After the keyboard has been learned (and 
this should take no more than five to eight 
hours) and the basic skills needed to operate 
the typewriter are covered once or twice, 
the mass teaching approach should suddenly 
begin to disappear. More than one half of 
the students’ time should be spent without 
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formal teacher direction. Of course, it is 


. necessary to work with the entire class at 


frequent and short intervals. There are so 
many new skills to present, and others to 
review, that the typing teacher may chal- 
lenge the idea of letting students type for 
very long without expert assistance from the 
teacher. Remember that a skill is being 
taught and that the teaching of the skill 
can best be done by the use of the following 
general s steps: (1) Present a new learning 
situation to the best of your ability. (2) 
Allow the student to attempt mastery alone. 
(3) Help the student when either of you 
think it necessary. (4) Let the student do 
most of the thinking. 

USE OF THE TEXTBUOK. The textbook should 
be used in a manner that best meets the 
needs of your students. Textbooks are 
expertly written for use in typing classes on 
a nation-wide basis, and it is the teacher’s 
responsibility to adapt the textbook to the 
needs of the class. If the teacher wants to 
emphasize personal-use typing, familiarity 
with certain forms common to the com- 
munity, or preparation for known office re- 
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Dr. Damon often uses cartoons such as this 
to illustrate good and bad typing habits. 
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quirements, the teaching materials must be 
adapted to do the job effectively. 

Each student should be given a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the lessons, tests, and 
progress reports that the teacher wants him 
to use as a guide for a one- or two-year 
program. One way to prepare this guide is 
to divide the textbook into four sections or 
units. The first unit should emphasize 
personal-use typing. The four sections 
should equal approximately two years of 
work, and each section can equal the work 
expected in one semester, although this is 
not too important, because the teaching 
method used will allow each student to 
proceed at his own rate. No two students 
will be working on the same job at the same 
time, and no student will feel that he is 
either held back or rushed too fast. 


CORRECT EACH LESSON AS IT IS FINISHED. 
Here is one possible solution to the problem 
of individual motivation in your classroom. 
When most individuals finish work done for 
another person, they are normally anxious 
to have some measure of the quality of the 
work, whether given in money, praise, or 
criticism. Why not apply this easily under- 
stood human want to the work done by your 
typing students? The method is quite 


simple: When a student finishes a lesson he 
brings it and his record sheet to the teacher. 


The teacher and the student check the lesson 
together and the lesson is approved and 
graded or corrected immediately. If the 
lesson must be extensively altered or retyped, 
it is done more understandingly and more 
willingly by the student because of the 
immediate interest involved. All accepted 
lessons are entered on the record sheet, 
accompanied by the teacher’s initials and a 
grade, if a grade is to be given. Many of the 
factors that contribute to a student’s lack 
of interest are missing. Speed tests and 
occasional group lessons are spot-checked 
only. 

This method of checking the student’s 
work makes sure that you work individually 
with each student frequently, and at the 
best possible psychological moment. The 
student initiates the meeting and his interest 
in the work he is doing is at its highest peak. 
His willingness to co-operate with the teacher 
is markedly improved. The student wants 
to work with the teacher in checking the 
completed assignment. 

Does this method of correcting papers 
mean a lot of work for the soncbur? It 
definitely does, but this type of work has no 
waste effort involved. Both students and 
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teachers seem to enjoy this method of check- 
ing assignments and most students prefe: 
this method to the mass-instruction method. 
Early lessons are short and correction takes 
much less than a minute. Later lessons are 
longer and are offered for correction less 
frequently. How many times have you, 
as a teacher, wished that a student could be 
at your home while you were correcting 
papers so that the cause for errors could be 
explained to the student? 


NEVER TAKE A TYPING PAPER HOME. Are you 
one of that conscientious tribe of typing 
teachers who use the budget system, have a 
wire basket on their desks, and have a young 
mountain of typing papers to look over and 
correct each night or weekend? Do typing 
teachers know what they are doing to the 
aspirations of their students when lessons 
that are from one to four weeks old are 
returned to the students to be retyped? 

Susie is just a better-than-average stu- 
dent. She deposits her budget 14 in the 
wire basket on Friday, gives the teacher a 
smile both pleasant and hopeful, and leaves. 
The teacher gets to Susie’s budget sometime 
Sunday evening, or perhaps the next 
Tuesday. Lessons 97, 98, and 99 are ap- 
proved and only have a few red pencil 
marks of correction on them. Lesson 100 
has nine errors on the third page alone! 
The teacher remembers that Susie rushed 
everything last Wednesday in order to leave 
early for a special assembly. In Susie’s 
entire budget there are four lessons that 
must be retyped or extensively corrected, 
and the teacher’s little red pencil duly 
records this information. 


When Susie comes to class on Monday, 
she is entitled to have something to look 
forward to — a new kind of job to do on a 
typewriter, or a clever way to insert carbons. 
The teacher could show her a lot of things 
today, and it would be both fun and profit- 
able for the entire class. But Mondays in 
this class have little to attract anybody, 
because it is on Mondays that the teacher 
gives back the budgets of the week before, 
or maybe the week before that. 


Susie’s reaction to the budget corrected 
by the teacher is of primary importance. 
She felt pretty confident about that budget; 
it had two extra lessons in it. She is ready 
to try to do even more this week, if the 
teacher will let her; but her enthusiasm is 
misplaced because, before she can do any- 
thing else, she must retype and correct four 
old lessons that, to her, are ancient history. 
The best way to maintain student interest 
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n work done is the rendering of judgment 
is soon as each lesson is completed by the 
student. 

ERASERS ARE WONDERFUL. As _ pressure- 
removers there are no substitutes for a box 
of nice, round erasers, preferably with a 
brush attached. Every teacher of typing 
has seen the beginners’ fear of the last two 
lines in each lesson. There are only two good 
ways of eliminating this cause of poor typing 
habits. One is the removal of penalties for 
errors and the other is the intelligent use of 
an eraser. Some blend of these remedies 
may be desirable during the first few weeks; 
perhaps a diminishing number of allowable 
mistakes is the answer. As soon as the 
typing fundamentals are learned, add the 
use of an eraser for it is a fundamental, too. 

LEAVE YOUR CLASSROOM DURING SPEED TESTS. 
In most cases when students are taking a 
speed test the teacher should be out of the 
room. It is important, of course, to some- 
times survey the entire class during speed 
tests. Some typing teachers prowl up and 
down the aisles during a speed test to make 
sure that everyone is sitting in the correct 
position. This procedure can be one of the 
greatest deterrents to good typing. The 
class will type better during a speed test 
if the teacher is not even around. 

Teachers should tell their students why 
certain procedures are used in the class- 
room. Students should know that the 
teacher understands what it is like to have 
someone else peer over their shoulder as 
they are trying to concentrate. The teacher 
should explain what happens when a student 
looks up from his copy or his machine and 
sees the teacher looking even remotely in 
his direction. So — give the students noth- 
ing to look at. If students know why the 
teacher leaves the room during a speed test 
they will really appreciate the teacher’s 
understanding of their problems. 

TYPE FASTER BY TYPING SLOWER. If the 
teacher can convince the students of the 
merit of this method of increasing typing 
speed, he is not only a good salesman, but 
his students will also have more speed than 
before. The teacher’s selling job involves a 
discussion about the students’ reactions to 
the word “‘test.”” Let students know that if 
they tend to be nervous when you use the 
word “test” they are going to be nervous 
daily because everything they do in typing 
class is a test. A so-called speed test is 
nothing more than another lesson; nothing 
but a chance for students to check up on 
themselves to see how they are doing. When 
students are typing about 20 words a minute, 
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suggest that they slow down purposely to 
some speed that they think is slightly silly. 
About 50 per cent of the students who slow 
down will come out of a five-minute timed 
writing with more strokes than before, and 
with fewer errors. The students’ satisfied 
look is mingled with a look that gives the 
teacher some of the credit for knowing how 
to make them type better. 

BEAT THEM WITH ONE FINGER. ‘There comes 
a time in the life of every beginning typing 
class when the typewriter absolutely refuses 
to go any faster. The students will be typing 
from 12 to 25 words a minute when this 
unhappy discovery is made. To prevent a 
wholesale demand for new typewriters, give 
your class a one-minute test and stop them 
right in the middle of it. Say, in mock 
disgust, “I'll bet I can beat you with one 
finger. You’re awful.” Someone is sure to 
challenge you if they think you are the kind 
of teacher who can take it. If the students 
insist, put one hand in your pocket or behind 
you, forcing you to capitalize with the shift 
lock. If you will use the hunt and peck 
system, typing a memorized sentence, you 
can easily type 25 to 30 words a minute 
with no errors. This demonstration will 
eliminate student complaints about poor 
typewriters. 

USE NET SPEED SPARINGLY. It is seldom 
necessary to use net speed. Net speed is 
generally used in typing contests of various 
kinds. The realization that they frequently 
make a minus score on a speed test that is 
scored by using net speed is too depressing 
to first-semester students. Net speed has 
no value to second-year typing students, 
either. The girl who types 52 words a min- 
ute with 15 errors in a ten-minute test is 
hardly vocationally competent. On the 
other hand the girl who types 40 words a 
minute with three errors is a much better 
bet vocationally than the girl who typed 
52 words a minute with 15 errors, although 
the net speeds of the two are the same. 

The ten-word penalty system, invented to 
make champion contestants more careful, 
seldom ever fits a high school or college 
teaching situation. A typing contest needs 
a common denominator so that results may 
be expressed in one term. Learning situa- 
tions and business requirements are different 
in that they are double-barreled. Busi- 
nesses that pay for typing, pay for two 
things: (1) How fast can she type? (2) Is 
she accurate? It is important for the teacher 
to use only gross speeds in recording scores, 
for gross speed is true typing speed. The 
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Problems of a Teacher of 


Business Subjects 


by DR. C. L. LAPP, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MARKETING 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Some problems in education are common to all business 
teachers. Dr. Lapp outlines some of these common problems 
and suggests some solutions. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE COMMUNITY. 
There is an implicit requirement in many 
educational institutions that each teacher 
make financial contributions to a great num- 
ber of welfare organizations that may or 
may not be considered worth while by the 
teacher. Such financial contributions cannot 
be made by the teacher if the teacher wants 
to maintain the standard of living to which a 
professional individual is entitled. In my 
first year of teaching the total contributions 
required by administrative pressure 
amounted to one-eighth of my total salary. 

More steps should be taken to make 
schools and universities the source of ad- 
vanced business techniques. Universities 
have followed accepted business practice in 


their teaching rather than lead the way to 


better business practice. This does not 
mean that the program of universities should 
be so far ahead of actual business practice as 
to be impractical. Colleges of Commerce and 
high school business departments should 
increase the amount of effort devoted to 
business research. The information obtained 
through such studies should be made avail- 
able to all faculties in order to improve the 
content of our present courses. 

The Federal Trade Commission and other 
governmental and nongovernmental bodies 
are being confronted more and more with 
ethics in business. It is a moot question as 
to whether an entire course should be taught 
in business ethics, but every instructor 
should accept the responsibility of teaching 
business ethics as it is related to his subject. 
Many faculty members with whom I have 
been associated have felt that the teaching 
of business ethics was a waste of time. It 
is my contention that the ethics of the busi- 
ness world can be improved if educational 
institutions lead the way. 

PROBLEMS RELATED TO HIGHER “ECHELONS” 
WITHIN scHooLs. Formal objective pro- 
cedures should be set up for evaluating the 
teaching performance of instructors. I am 
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not sure that the solution lies in depart- 
mental examinations, conferences by ad- 
ministrators with the teacher’s students, or 
even classroom observation, but it is my 
contention that if more emphasis were 
placed on the teaching aspect of the teacher's 
job, more effective teaching would result. 

Some of the teaching methods used in our 
schools confuse rather than clarify the 
thinking of students in business. One of the 
causes of this confusion is the failure of 
teachers to agree on common terminology to 
be used in the description of similar business 
situations. Faculty members should clarify 
their viewpoints and agree on the use of 
common terminology wherever feasible 
through conferences arranged by their 
superiors. 

In addition to faculty agreement on 
terminology, provision should be made for 
faculty conferences to familiarize each 
teacher with the subject matter of related 
areas. The research and developments in 
one area should be brought to attention of 
the teacher in “clearing house’’ sessions. 
The new developments in one area can be 
evaluated in terms of each teacher’s own 
area of interest. One of the results of these 
proposed meetings should be the formula- 
tion of objectives for the whole business 
education program. 

Expense accounts for teachers could do 
much to improve the teacher’s business 
philosophy and teaching techniques. Such 
expense accounts should provide for mem- 
bership fees in professional organizations and 
the purchase of magazines and books related 
to the teacher’s areas of interest. 

PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE STUDENT. One of 
the biggest problems that I have in my 
relation with students is the preparation of 
tests that give an objective evaluation of 
the student’s performance. Tests should be 
used as a teaching device. A part of the class 
session following a test should be devoted to 
further clarification of the material that was 
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ncluded in the test. Copies of mid-term and 
final tests that have been given should be 
ylaced in the library for student reference 
material. This plan would eliminate a great 
deal of “cheating” and would force instruc- 
tors to revise their examinations. Students 
should have an opportunity to study the 
mistakes made on their final examinations. 

The grading of students’ work presents 
another problem for the teacher. An objec- 
tive evaluation of the type of work rep- 
resented by each “letter” grade should be 
made. In many cases a grade of “C” 
represents average accomplishment in the 
minds of the instructors, but the student is 
often required to maintain a grade of “B” 
in his major field; therefore, a “B” instead 
of a “C” tends to become representative of 
the average accomplishment. 

In large classes many students are not 
given an opportunity to express themselves. 
Smaller classes would allow time for each 
student to make oral presentations. In the 
past, I have attempted to let students pick 
a topic in the course and make at least a 
ten-minute presentation at the time that 
particular topic is being studied. Essay- 
type examinations and written projects 
could be used to improve the student’s 
ability to express himself. 

Another problem of the business teacher 
is the counseling of students. Just how much 
time should be allotted for counseling? If a 
teacher attempts to do a good job of coun- 
seling he is “swamped” with students asking 
for help. It is a part of the teacher’s job to 
guide students but if a teacher is not careful 
counseling can take up valuable time that 
might be spent, or should be spent, on other 
phases of his work. Adequate office space 
should be provided for counseling with stu- 
dents if the teacher is expected to do an 
effective job. 

If possible, the same courses should be 
scheduled to be taught in the same room. 
This plan would encourage the use of many 
teaching aids that are too heavy to transport 
from one room to another. 

Some method of checking on our recent 
graduates should be set up to give the teacher 
an idea of what has proved valuable and 
what has proved of little value in his work 
with students. 

PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE COURSE CONTENT. 
It is very difficult to decide how much 
emphasis should be placed on fundamentals 
and principles plus examples to illustrate. 
Another difficult question to answer is how 
much time students should be given to apply 
principles to actual business problems. It is 
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also difficult to draw the line on the extent 
to which the interests of students should 
determine the content and emphasis placed 
on relative areas of a course. Experimenta- 
tion is certainly needed to determine the 
content of a business course. 

concLusion. A better understanding by 
teachers of the job that is theirs to do and a 
greater recognition on the part of the com- 
munity of the value of the teacher to a com- 
munity will do much to improve education. 








Typing Teachers Work 
Too Hard 


(Continued from page 111) 


teacher should set a standard for the number 
of errors allowed on any typing lesson, 
perhaps not over three errors should be 
allowed for each five minutes of typing in the 
first-year course. A separate record of the 
student’s speed and a separate record of the 
student’s errors should be kept by both the 
teacher and the student. These separate 
records will show a true picture of the 
student’s ability to type. ° 

DEMONSTRATE TO EACH STUDENT. After 
showing an entire class the skills involved 
in centering or in squeezing a word into less 
space, the teacher has the problem of re- 
explaining to individual students who have 
trouble in putting theory into practice. 
Instead of covering the blackboard with 
drawings again, the teacher should sit right 
down at the student’s typewriter and demon- 
strate how the job is to be done. Anything 
the teacher can demonstrate on the same ma- 
chine used by a student convinces him that 
the job can really be done —that your 
demonstration typewriter at the front of the 
room is not really one kept in superlative 
condition for demonstration purposes. The 
teacher should make it a point to type on 
every machine in the classroom. Helping 
individual students when they need help is 
an ideal teaching situation. 








| Like Our Intern 


Program Because. . . 
(Continued from page 108) 


this is important to the student. 

In pointing out the advantages of the 
intern program at Florida State University, 
particularly in relation to business education, 
it is not meant to imply that it has no short- 
comings; nevertheless, I feel that the good 
points outweigh the less desirable features 
of the program. 














Often in the midst of what the teacher con- 
siders an interesting discussion of one of the 
basic principles of business law, a student 
will ask an apparently irrelevant question 
about the mechanics of legal procedure, such 
as, “But how can you prove that he mailed 
the contract?” “How can the jury decide 
whether the contractor meets the require- 
ments of the Rule of Substantial Perform- 
ance?” There are so many basic funda- 
mentals of business law that must be taught 
that there is no time to discuss these ques- 
tions as they arise. Yet, the student may 
(and often does) lose interest in the subject 
matter if his natural curiosity as to the 
mechanical aspects of the law is ignored. 


We have found that reserving a three-day 
period, or if time permits, one week at the 
beginning of the semester, for a thorough 
discussion of the legal set-up is advisable. 
In this orientation period we discuss the 
legal] mechanism as it functions today, often 
harkening back to medieval practice. We 
find that this short period of introductory 
study serves to clarify the student’s think- 
ing, and saves much time and aggravation 
for the teacher later in the semester. 


During the orientation period, we explain 
that we are going to study the substantive 
law — that law which teaches us what our 
rights and duties are. Procedural, or ad- 
jective luw, is reserved for study in the law 
schools. Our objective is to learn what the 
law is — it is for the lawyer to study what 
the law does. Yet, we say that for our own 
salisfaction and understanding we will take 
this three-day period to discuss adjective 
Jaw; then when questions that fall into the 
field of adjective law arise, we will know how 
the courts operate and how the machinery of 
the law affects each individual. 
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A Baekground for 
Business Law 


by MRS. FLORENCE WISSIG DUNBAR 


J. STERLING MORTON HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CICERO, ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Dunbar believes that the proper background for a 
course in business law serves as a motivating device. 
She explains the procedures used in her business law 


classes. 


Every student who has any interest at 
all in the law will show a healthy curiosity 
concerning the history of law, the ope ration 
of the courts, the functioning of the jury 
system, and the step-by-step procedure that 
brings a case from the personal quarrel] 
stage to the culmination of a “day in court.’ 
Most of the students who take a course in 
business law do so because of an interest in 
the subject, since this course is, in most 
schools, an elective. The teacher, then, 
needs only to sustain an already-awakened 
interest. 


In presenting the historical background 
of the law merchant we find that a general 
survey of the foundation of American law, 
based on the English common law, gives the 
student an understanding of the legal system 
that no amount of drill on the law merchant 
alone can ever do. The survey of the origin 
of the common law should include a dis- 
cussion of the feudal laws. This subject 
leads into a study of the development of the 
chancery system, and brings about an under- 
standing of equity — a subject that is often 
abysmally vague even in law school presenta- 
tions. ‘The rise of common law and equity, 
side by side, shows the student the most 
important single fact about our legal system, 
that it has arisen and is still growing out of 
the actual cases that happen to real people. 
This feeling of the continuity of the law as 
it affected the lives of people who lived in the 
Middle Ages, and as it affects us today, wil] 
do much to make the subject matter “‘come 
alive” for even the unimaginative student. 
With this type of introduction to the law as a 
living whole, the exacting rules of negotiable 
instruments will scem less dull! 


The operation of the courts is a point of 
inlerest about which students will often ask 
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,uestions. They have had courses in civics 
and related social studies that have taught 
them the functions of the courts, but a 
quick review of court procedure will do 
muuch good if given at the beginning of a 
course in business law. We have found it 
udvisable to show the structure of the courts 
hy discussing our own local courts first, and 
working up through the hierarchy to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. As we 
are located in a suburban district, we begin, 
then, with a study of the Justice of the 
Peace Court; a city school might begin with 
a study of the municipal court, or perhaps, a 
small-claims court. We have learned, how- 
ever, that progressing from the lowest to the 
highest court arouses the greatest degree of 
student interest. 

The jury system is so important that 
everyone, not the student of business law 
alone, should have an understanding of its 
operation. From a discussion of the historical 
origin of the jury in the venire drawn from 
the vicinage, we progress to an under- 
standing of the jury as it is today—a 
group of people who are drawn not from the 
vicinity of the case, but who, on the con- 
trary, have no previous knowledge of the 
case. The students are very much interested 
in the method of selecting jurors. We take 
the opportunity to deliver a short “sermon” 
on the extreme importance of jury duty. 
The truly personal responsibility of the 
individual to his community is stressed; we 
believe that we are imparting a feeling of 
duty not to be shirked that will carry over 
into good citizenship habits. 

The step-by-step procedure of bringing 
the case to court is always of interest to the 
students. From the service of the summons 
to the presentation of the issue for trial, the 
students’ attention is held by what might 
seem to be the dull mechanics of the law. 
Students are interested in technical distinc- 
tions of vocabulary, and they have many 
questions to ask. For example, students 
ask questions on the subpoena as distin- 
guished from the summons, and they refer 
to actual cases taken from the news of the 
day. The trial, itself, is the “dessert” after 
the substantial diet of history, court struc- 
ture, jury system, and procedure. 

We take time only to present to the class 
a brief survey of trial procedure, and answer 
questions that pertain directly to the subject. 
However, if the program for the business 
law course can be arranged to allow for a 
dramatization of a trial by members of the 
class, it will pay large dividends in learning 
and in class interest. Recently, a chapter of 
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the Future Business Leaders of America 
asked one of our business law classes to 
rw a skit concerning a court case at the 
*.B.L.A. convention at the State Capitol. 
Unassisted, except for the use of their text- 
book and their notes taken during the 
orientation period, a group of business law 
students presented a courtroom skit that 
was authentic in legal procedure and very 
entertaining. It was one of the most success- 
ful presentations at the convention. 

This interest in participating in the drama- 
tized trial will carry over, we find, from the 
first week of the course, until the last week. 
If there is a day or two remaining after the 
final examinations are taken, we have found 
that three out of four business law classes 
will choose a trial dramatization as the most 
valuable last-minute activity. We were 
much surprised by the students’ choice of 
cases for the trial dramatization — all four 
classes chose to dramatize a case dealing 
with a negotiable instrument, so often 
considered the bugbear of the course! 

After being introduced to the procedure 
of the law, the class is ready to take up its 
labors in the field of the substantive law. 
The way is now clear for the discussions of 
contracts, sales, bailments, and so forth, 
and the puzzling questions about how the 
law operates have been answered so that a 
better understanding of the substantive law 
results. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail 
businesses. Although the set is based on a 
retail grocery store, with departments for gro- 
ceries, meats, and produce, the principles are 
applicable to any small retail business that uses 
4 cash register. 


Recommended for: 

(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or 
accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail 
businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeep- 
ing. 

23) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and 
adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price $1.80. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Economics in the Private Business 
School 
(Continued from page 104) 


however, neither the one phase nor the other 
should be ignored. 

Obviously the amount of time available 
for the study of economics in typical busi- 
ness courses of study is considerably less 
than it is in, say, a liberal arts four-year 
college. In the case of a four-year college 
the time allotted to the introductory eco- 
nomics course is usually three periods of 
about 50 minutes each a week for two 
semesters, or about 100 class periods. Where 
the standard time for the completion of a 
course of study is 72 weeks, or half that of 
the four-year curriculum, it may not be 
feasible to devote more than a total of 36 
or 48 hours to the economics course. Where 
a course of study extends over a period of 
only 36 or 48 weeks, as in the case of the 
stenographic and the secretarial courses, 
respectively, the time available for the study 
of economics is even less. This time limita- 
tion naturally requires that the instructor 
organize the course in such a way that the 
amount of time that can be devoted to 
description and to analysis is used to the 
very best advantage. 

It is evidently not the aim of the business 
college to develop expert economists or to 
train economic philosophers. But by careful 
organization of the course within the time 
limits that prevail, it is possible to give 
students a considerable working knowledge 
of the nature and organization of our eco- 
nomic society and of the economic principles 
that operate in business and in all the areas 
of society in which people are engaged in the 
business of making a living and are living. 
In this way the business college will ac- 
complish two important results: (1) it will 
help to provide a wider background of edu- 
cation that will be of value to the student 
in his or her ambition to achieve individual 
success, and (2) it will aid future business 
workers to become more effective citizens 
because they will thus be more economically 
literate. 


Problems of a High School 
Business Department 
(Continued from page 10°) 


intelligence (human relations, attentivenes: 
to directions, general business ‘savvy,’ 
etc.) as is spent on the specific skills (book 
keeping, typing, and shorthand). 


5. Business teachers, only by virtue of! 
their special training and experience, should 
be entrusted with the teaching of genera! 
business subjects. 

6. Business education lends itself easily to 
the core curriculum. 

7. The standards for levels of vocational 
proficiency must be reasonable. They must 
be in accordance with the needs of industry 
and the students, not with the ideas of pro- 
fessional educators alone. 


8. The development of occupational in- 
telligence can best be accomplished by 
placing the student in a really self-developing 
businesslike environment either in or out of 
school. 

9. Co-operative part-time training is suc- 
cessful only when the program is carefully 
planned, monitored, and followed up. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. ‘The present emer- 
gency requires many office workers. A great 
majority of these office workers must be 
prepared by the high schools. The cries 
“Let’s forget about screening; let’s forget 
about the nonvocational aspects of business 
education; let’s lower our standards!’ are 
starting to be heard. 

While a re-examination of the curriculum 
would have a salutary effect upon business 
education, this examination should not be in 
the direction of the demands to down-grade 
the business subjects. Instead, let us see how 
the student .can get more out of the business 
curricula. Let the students actively partici- 
pate in the planning of the programs. Let 
there be better use of the proper guidance 
devices so that the students can pursue only 
those courses that will result in successful 
experiences. In a word, then, let us make 
sure that the needs of youth are met by the 
business department. 
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ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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Murray State College Appointments 

Thomas B. Hogancamp has been named 
head of the Commerce Department at Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky, and 
Esco Gunter has been designated as director 
of the Training School of the college in recent 
appointments made by Dr. Ralph H. Woods, 
Murray State College president. 

Mr. Hogancamp succeeds Fred M. Gingles 
as head of the Commerce Department. 
Mr. Gingles had requested that he be re- 
lieved of his duties as department head and 
be assigned to full-time teaching duties in 
the same department. 


Mr. Hogancamp has been teaching in the 
Commerce Department since 1948. He is a 


graduate of Murray State College. He re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from Indiana 
University, Bloomington, and has completed 
all course work on his Doctorate. In addition 
to his teaching duties at Murray State Col- 
lege, he has served as faculty adviser for the 
“Shield,” the college yearbook. 

Mr. Gunter, who has been serving as 
commerce critic teacher in the Training 
School since 1945, replaces John Robinson, 
who resigned as director of the Training 
School this summer to accept the superin- 
tendency of Danville, Kentucky, city schools. 
Mr. Gunter is also a graduate of Murray 
State College. He has his Master of Arts 
degree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Eugene Smith, teacher of commerce for 
the past four years at Pleasant Hill, Illinois, 
High School, will take over Mr. Gunter’s 
classes in the Training School. Mr. Smith 
graduated from Murray State College in the 
class of 1943. Prior to his teaching assign- 
ment at Pleasant Hill, Illinois, he was a 
teacher at Crossville, Illinois, for five years. 
He has an M.S. in Education degree from 
Indiana University. 
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Jay Miller a NOMA Director 

Dr. Jay W. Miller, 
president, Goldey Bea- 
com School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware, 
was elected national di- 
rector in Area 2 of the 
National Office Manage- 
ment Association. The 
election took place at the 
annual business meeting 
in San Francisco as part 
of the Association’s 33rd 
International Confer- 
ence. Dr. Miller is past 
president of the Wilming- 
ton NOMA chapter and 
of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association. He is vice-president 
of the Business Education Research Associ- 
ates and past president of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools. 


Oklahoma U. Awards Doctorates 


Milton L. Bast of Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, completed his work for 
the degree of Doctor of Education in the 
College of Education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, in June, 1952. The title of 
his doctoral thesis was “A Comparative 
Study of the Preparation of Business 
Teachers with Specific Implications for the 
State of Oklahoma.” 

In August, 1952, Charles J. Dellasega com- 
leted his work for the degree of Doctor of 
ducation in the College of Education. The 

title of his doctoral thesis was ““The Develop- 
ment and Present Status of the College of 
Business Administration of the University 
of Oklahoma.” Dr. Dellasega has assumed 
his duties as assistant professor of economics 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
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Applied Business Arithmetic 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC moves smoothly, systematically, and clearly 
to a mastery of the important mathematical processes. A step-by-step pro- 
cedure is used in presenting the principles illustrated with examples. Each 
lesson is followed by adequate drill material, applications, and systematic 
cumulative review. Speed, accuracy, and application are emphasized. The 
student proceeds from the simple to the complex. Each new lesson is built upon 
previous lessons so that the student has only one new fundamental or one new 
application to learn. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is functional, practical, and concrete. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Bookkeeping Made Realistic 


(Submitted by Raymond Larson 
Middleton Union Free High School 
Middleton, Wisconsin) 


The bookkeeping class has become a 
corporation” was the word passing from 
student to student last spring at Middleton 
Union Free High School. And it was true — 
the class had actually formed a corporation 
to sell such school supplies as pencils, paper, 
erasers, rulers, and so forth. 

During the month of March the book- 
keeping instructor felt that if the course 
could somehow be made more practical, the 
students would not only profit, but would 
also be motivated at the same time. Thus, 
the idea of forming a corporation came 
about. 

Approval for such a project was first 
obtained from A. J. Meyer, the principal. 
When approached with the idea, the class 
npanaedl aaah instant enthusiasm. A com- 
mittee was selected to obtain the incorpora- 
tion rules for the state of Wisconsin and to 
draw up a tentative charter. 

The committee reported to the class on the 
state rules for incorporation and explained 
the tentative charter that later was adopted. 
“Commerce Supply Company” was the 
name chosen for the corporation with a 
capitalization of $10.00. Forty shares of 
stock were sold at 25 cents a share. Each 
student in the class subscribed to two shares 
and the extra shares were distributed by 
means of drawing lots. 

The corporation officers elected were: 
chairman of the board, president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. A sales 
manager, sales promotion manager, and pur- 
chasing agent were appointed. This, of 
course, was a much more complicated or- 
ganizational structure than was necessary, 
but it was done to acquaint the class with 
the actual operation of this type of business. 
Following the election of officers, each ap- 
pointee, obtained information on the type of 
duties he should perform and reported on 
these duties to the class. 

Another committee made a study of the 
business forms that would be necessary and 
duplicated them. The business forms in- 
cluded a sales record blank, stock certificates 
in color, purchase requisitions, purchase 
orders, a perpetual inventory book, and a 
simple set of records. Each item of mer- 
chandise scheduled for sale was listed on the 
sales form and checked as sales were made. 
Chis procedure of recording sales served as a 
means of checking the total cash sales for 
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the day and also as the basis for the entries 
n the perpetual inventory record book. 

The local bank also helped in the project. 
A checkbook with the company name 
printed on the checks was purchased and a 
free checking service was offered to the 
iorganization by the bank. 

Now the corporation was nearly ready for 
business. The class obtained a small cash 
register without a tape and practiced the 
technique of making change. Stock was 
ordered and checked against the purchase 
order and sales invoice. The importance of 
checking purchases was very pointedly 
driven home to the students because on the 
very first order our corporation was billed 
for two dozen typewriting pads that were 
not received. 

Merchandise was sold in the library durin 
the lunch hour three days a week. ee, 
sales campaigns were organized by the sales 
promotion manager, complete with reduced 
prices, advertisements in the school news- 

aper, and the distribution of duplicated 
leaflets in color. 

Discounts were taken on the company’s 
purchases and their value pointed out to the 
class. Profit and loss statements and balance 
sheets were prepared every two weeks. 

New elections of officers were not held, but 
each student in the class worked in every 
company position as an assistant. 

The corporation was only scheduled to 
operate for one month, but the students 
enjoyed the organization so much that the 
company was continued for the duration of 
the semester. Dividends were declared at 
the stockholders’ last meeting, and after the 
stockholders were paid, the books were 
closed. 

Success might be measured by the enroll- 
ment. The class has increased from fifteen 
students last year to thirty-seven this 
semester. 

If the present class desires a similar 
project, the tentative plans are to start with 
a single proprietorship. The business would 
be changed to a partnership and finally to a 
corporation as these units are studied in 
class. 

True, a class project of this kind entails a 
great deal of work and supervision on the 
part of the teacher, but the satisfaction that 
the teacher and students receive more than 
compensates for the effort that is put forth. 
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IS ON THE MOVE UP 


Setting New Patterns 
Setting New Standards 


Setting New Reeords 


Reaching New Heights 
of Popularity 





Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is on the move again. We offer you an en- 
tirely new book with a new pattern, new lesson plan, new drills, and new types of 
problems. Of course, we have kept some of the features that have made 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING so popular, but you will get several pleasant surpri 


when you see the new features that have been introduced. 


For the last twenty-five years 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has steadily 
rapidly grown in popularity until it is now used in more schools than all 
textbooks combined. Since the publication of the new sixth edition 

tiona! schools have already introduced it. Its popularity is rapidly movin 
once again. 


You will be especially pleased with the simplified lesson plan and the 


skill plan. Each lesson has fewer parts that are easier to follow. The skill + 
throughout the book involves essentially (1) exploration, which involves rea 
out on new materials, or getting familiar with new material; (2) 

which means leveling off, consolidating, or developing 

which involves problems and production at a high accuracy level. 


Before you start your next class, you will want to examine this book 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Stephen Meyer Completes Doctorate 





Stephen Meyer was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New 
York City, in August, 
1952. The title of his 
dissertation was “Prepa- 
ration of the Typewriting 
Teacher.”’ His study was 
made under the super- 
vision of Dr. John L. 
Rowe. 

For the past five years 
Dr. Meyer has been on 
the faculty of the College 
of the City of New York. 
During the past summer he was a college- 
business exchange fellow with the United 
States Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Meyer has been named professor of 
business administration and __ secretarial 
sciences at Alma College, Alma, Michigan. 
The new Department of Business Education 
and Secretarial Sciences at Alma College 
was opened in September of this year. 








Dr. Meyer 


Kansas Annual Convention 


The annual convention of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association will be held 
at the Veterans of Foreign Wars Building, 
Parsons, Kansas, on November 7. Registra- 
tion will begin at 8:30 a.m. 


At the morning session Grace Phelan, 
Royal Typewriter Company representative, 
will give a typewriting demonstration. 
Following this demonstration, Quincy Atha, 
Kansas University, Lawrence, will speak on 
the topic, “Teaching With Audio-Visual 
Aids.” 

President John N. Payne, Senior High 
School, Hutchinson, will preside at the 
luncheon meeting. The luncheon speaker 
will be Dr. V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, who 
will speak on the topic, ““Motivation — The 
Vitamin M in Teaching Business Subjects.” 


Southern Illinois Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Business Teachers Association was 
held on October 10 and 11 at Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. At a dinner 
meeting on Friday night, Ann Brewington, 
University of Chicago, spoke on the topic, 
*““How to Give the Learners a Chance to Be 
Human.” 


The Saturday meeting was held at the 
Carbondale Community High School. The 
speakers and their topics at the Saturday 
morning meeting were: Gladys Bahr, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri —- 
“Operation: Consumer Education”; Ann 
Brewington — “Dollars, Sense, and Values.” 

A luncheon meeting was held in the uni- 
versity cafeteria. The luncheon speaker, 
Gladys Bahr, spoke on the topic, “It’s Fun 
to Teach Basic Business.” 


White Completes Doctorate 





James L. White was 
awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree by 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on Au- 
gust 26. The title of his 
dissertation was “A 
Study of High School 
Drop-Outs in Bergen 
County, New Jersey, and 
the Relationship of Drop- 
Outs to the Guidance 
Practices with Special 
Reference to Business 
and Vocational Educa- 
tion.” The study was 
made under the super- 
vision of Professor Hamden L. Forkner. 


Dr. White received his Bachelor’s degree 
from East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, and his Master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He has taught at Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, New York, and Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro. Since 1948 
he has been on the faculty of East Carolina 
College. 








James L. White 





the hands of every one of your graduates. 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
It covers, among other topics, “Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating 
Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,” and “The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 





San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Dr. Cansler Receives New Appointment 


Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, 
has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Russell 
N. Cansler as director of 
the Gregg Division of the 
School of Commerce on 
the Chicago Campus, 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Ad- 
ministration on the 
Evanston Campus, and 
director of the Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion on the Evanston 
Campus. He succeeds 
Dr. Albert C. Fries as 
director of the Department of Business 
Education. 

Dr. Cansler received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; his Master’s 
degree from New York University, New 
York City; and his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Cansler has held numerous offices in 
professional organizations including past 
president of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators’ Association, Illinois membership 
chairman of the National Business Teachers 
Association, and secretary of the Research 
Division of the United Business Education 
Association. He is an active member of the 
Office Management Association of Chicago 
and is often called in as a consultant on 
questions of management. 








Dr. R. N. Cansler 


Alabama Private School Workshop 


The ninth annual business meeting and 
workshop of the Alabama Association of 
Business Colleges was held in Birmingham 
on May 9 and 10 with the president, A. M. 
Bruce, president, Massey Business College, 
Birmingham, presiding. At the business 
meeting R. D. Cooper of South-Western 
Publishing Company was the leader in a 
discussion of current problems of the busi- 
ness school manager. In the workshop 
Dr. Alan Lloyd of Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany led the discussion on trends in business 
education, and John A. Pendery of South- 
Western Publishing Company spoke on 
“What Does the Business Public Expect 
of Business College Graduates?” Lloyd 
Foster of Birmingham gave a lecture on good 
letter writing. Dr. B. R. Haynes, president, 
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Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, was 
the luncheon speaker. 


New officers elected are: president, W. H. 
Foster, president, Alverson-Draughon Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham; vice-president, 
Richard W. Massey, vice-president, Massey 
Business College, Birmingham; and _sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Sarah Hornung, prin- 
cipal, Twentieth Century Business College, 
Mobile. New directors were elected as fol- 
lows: Mr. Bruce; Milton Kizer, president, 
Larimore Business School, Florence; B. R. 
Winstead, manager, Gadsden Business Col- 
lege, Gadsden; J. I. Griffith, president, 
Birmingham Business College, Birmingham; 
and F. A. McCartney, president, Anniston 
Business College, Anniston. 


Dr. J. G. Brigham 


Dr. James G. Brigham, head of the 
Commercial Department, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, 
died on August 26. He had taught at 
West Philadelphia, Germantown, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, William Penn, and 
Abraham Lincoln High Schools. He 
also headed the Commerce Depart- 
ments at Benjamin Franklin High 


School and William Penn High School. 


Woolschlager Completes Doctorate 


Ruth B. Woolschlager was awarded the 
Doctor of Education degree by North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, in 
August, 1952. The title of her dissertation 
was “A Study of Problems Relating to 
Student Personnel Services in the Eleven 
State Teachers’ Colleges of New York 
State.” 


Dr. Woolschlager received her Bachelor’s 
degree in Commerce and Social Studies from 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, and her Master’s degree from North- 
western University. She has taught business 
subjects and served as placement director at 
the Central School in Bolton Landing, New 
York, for four years. In 1943 she entered the 
Women’s Army Corps and served as a per- 
sonnel specialist and instructor of personnel 
procedures for four years. 

Dr. Woolschlager was appointed to the 
faculty of New York State College for 
Teachers in 1947 as supervisor of student 
teaching and business education. She has 
served as a member of several high school 
and college personnel committees. 
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Sister Mary Alexius Named Chairman 





Sister Mary Alexius, 
O.P., has been appointed 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business du. 
cation at the Catholic 
University of America, 
Washington, D. C. This 
department offers gradu- 
ate work in_ business 
education leading to the 
Master of Arts degree. 
Up to the present, the 
graduate work in busi- 
ness education is being 
offered during the sum- 
mer sessions only and 
because of this arrange- 
ment Sister Alexius is able to continue her 
teaching duties at Edgewood College and 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin, during 
the regular school year. 


Sister Mary Alexius has contributed to 
several of the professional magazines and 
was the editor of the Catholic Business Edu- 
cation Association Review for the school 
year 1950-51. Sister is now the treasurer of 
the Midwest Unit of the C.B.E.A. and has 
also served on the executive board of this 
organization. She holds memberships in the 
National Business Teachers Association, the 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
and the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. She is also a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

Sister Alexius earned her Bachelor’s degree 
at Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois; her Master of Arts from Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley; and a 
Doctor of Education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 








Sister Alexius 


Private Schoo! Penmanship Contest 


The winners of the 1951-52 Penmanship 
Contest, sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges, were: first 
place, Dakota Business College, Fargo, 
North Dakota; second place, Calgary Busi- 
ness College, Calgary, Alberta, Canada; and 
third place, Alhambra Business College, 
Alhambra, California. The specimens of 
students’ handwritings in the contest were 
judged by Colonel Dale E. Spencer, National 
Penmanship Center, Kissimmee, Florida, 
who gave a traveling trophy to be displaved 
by the winning school for a year. The 
second-place winners will be the custodian 
of a beautifully engrossed award to be pre- 
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sented by S. A. Ziller, of Kansas City, 
Missouri. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany gave a traveling trophy to be award 
to the winner of third prize. 

F. Leland Watkins, president, Dakota 
Business College, Fargo, North Dakota, is 
chairman of the contest for the Association. 
Mr. Watkins explains that there is no charye 
for entrance and no fees and no requiremen|s 
with respect to instructional material to be 
used. The purpose of the contest is to im- 
prove business writing on the part of private 
business school students. For the 1952-53 
contest, specimens may be submitted to 
Colonel Spencer, any time between May 1, 
1953, and May 15, 1953; in other words, any 
student regularly enrolled in a school during 
the year in which the contest is in effect may 
have his specimen entered. The school may 
enter as many or as few specimens as it 
desires. If the school wants its specimens 
returned, it must send sufficient postage to 
Colonel Spencer for that purpose. Schools 
that wish to have participation certificates 
for all students who enter specimens can 
secure them by sending 20 cents per student 
to Colonel Spencer. Schools should write 
either Mr. Watkins, Dakota Business Col- 
lege, Fargo, North Dakota, or C. W. Wood- 
ward, secretary of American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, Post Office Box 259, 
Burlington, Iowa, for more detailed informa- 
tion about the Penmanship Contest. 


Dr. Gill Addresses Navy Unit 


Dr. J. Goodner Gill, vice-president of 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, was the 
principal speaker on October 17 at the fifth 
annual inspection of the Naval Air Reserve 
Training Unit at Lakehurst. Highly re- 
garded in many educational, civic, and 
religious affairs in the state, Dr. Gill ad- 
dressed the reserve units on the Navy’s 
“Stay-in-School” policy. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING is available for special 
short final review courses that will prepare 
students for taking civil service examinations 
or taking jobs in business. 


List Price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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Dr. DeMond Appointed Head 


Dr. Albert L. DeMond is the new head of 
the Department of Business Education, 
Division 2, of the District of Columbia 
Schools. He has been associated with the 
Washington, D. C., Schools for twenty-five 
years. His previous business teaching assign- 
ments were at Dunbar and Cardoza High 
Schools. During the period of 1945-49 he 
served as principal of the Cardoza Evening 
High School. 

Dr. DeMond, who holds a Master’s degree 
from New York University and a Doctor’s 
degree from the Catholic University of 
America, has had extensive business experi- 
ence and has contributed to professional 
periodicals in the business education field. 
He holds membership in the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, and National Business 
Education League. 


Dr. DeMond succeeds Dr. Irene C. Hypps, 
who was recently promoted to the post of 
associate superintendent in charge of re- 
search, Division 2, of the Washington, D. C., 
Schools. 

° . * 


Schumacher Appointed Supervisor 


Mrs. Helen R. Schumacher has been 
named supervisor of business education in 
the Green Bay, Wisconsin, Public Schools. 
She succeeds Amanda H. Schuette, who re- 
tired last spring. 

Mrs. Schumacher, who received her 
Bachelor’s degree from Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
has taught in the high schools of Seymour 
and Shawano. She also taught stenography 
and secretarial in West High School, Green 
Bay. 

Mrs. Schumacher states that they plan to 
continue working on the 13-year curriculum 
building program and to continue the re- 
vision of the course of study. 

e * - 


Dr. Sherman Goes to Japan 


Effective October 1, Dr. Marsdon A. 
Sherman, Division of Business, Chico State 
College, Chico, California, began teaching 
business communications at the University 
of Hitotsubashi, Tokyo, Japan. He will 
remain in Japan for ten months. Dr. Sher- 
man has taken his family with him. 

Dr. Sherman’s address is: U. S. Educa- 
tional Commission in Japan, Office of Secre- 
tariat, American Embassy, A.P.O. 500, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 
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Anderson Named Head 


Ross C. Anderson, as- 
sociate professor of com- 
merce, has been ap- 
vointed head of the 
Desasanens of Com- 
merce and Business Ad- 
ministration, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, 
Kentucky. He _ suc- 
ceeds Dr. R. W. Jen- 
nings, who is now head of 
the Department of Office 
Management and Secre- 
tarial Science, Memphis 
State College, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 











Ross C. Anderson 
Mr. Anderson received 

his Bachelor’s degree from Eastern State 
College, Richmond, Kentucky, and _ his 
Master’s degree at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. He has completed two 
additional years of graduate work at the 
University of Kentucky and the University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 


Mr. Anderson has taught business subjects 
in school systems in Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. He has been with 
Morehead State College since 1938. 


* a 2 
New England Meeting 


The New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association celebrates its 50th 
anniversary at its convention to be held at 
Boston University on Saturday, November 
15. 


In the shorthand session Dr. Helen Rey- 
nolds of New York University will discuss 
with commentators and the audience phases 
of the transcript, completion standards re- 
quired by businessmen today, and place- 
ment testing as a pre-employment need. 


The program will also include a group of 
bookkeeping employees who will be ready 
with illustrative material to “tell” the 
teacher of bookkeeping just what they are 
doing on the job and how much of this they 
learned in the classroom. 


The luncheon speaker will tell of the 
shifts and changes in New England industry. 


President Agnes Phillips and her officers 
and board members include: Ruth Hiatt, 
William Gibbs, Ray Burke, Eleanor Ta- 
haney, Myrtle Grover, Russell Wright, and 
Agnes Moberg. 





A.V. A. Convention Program 


Louis R. Rosettie, associate in business 
education of the State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York, and program 
chairman of the Business Education Division 
of the American Vocational Association, has 
announced the complete program for the 
annual convention to be held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on December 2 to 5. Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Blackler, chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, State Education Department, 
Sacramento, California, worked in  co- 
operation with Mr. Rosettie on the program. 
“The How in Business Education” is the 
theme for the Business Education Division. 

The complete program for the Business 
Education Division follows: 


PROGRAM 


Tuesday, December 2 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

State and Local Supervisors and Teacher-Trainers 
of Business Education 

Under the direction of Arthur L. Walker, state 
supervisor of business education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia 

Chairman, Arthur Walker 

Topic: “Effective Supervision in Business Educa- 
tion” 

A State Supervisor’s Viewpoint: John R. Haubert, 
chief, Commercial Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsy|l- 
vania, Harrisburg 

A High School Principal's Viewpoint: Teresa Regan, 
head master, Boston Clerical School, Boston 

An Employer's Viewpoint: Richard B. Hodges, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts 

General Discussion 


Wednesday, December 3 
7:30 A.M. 

Early Bird Session and Breakfast 

Under the direction of William R. Blackler 

Chairman, William R. Blackler 

Speaker: Paul H. Nystrom, president, Limited 
Price Variety Stores Association, New York City, 
and professor emeritus, Columbia University 


Wednesday, December 3 
$:00 P.M. 
Visit Commercial and Educational Exhibits 


Wednesday, December 3 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 

“The Evaluation and Improvement of Business 
Education” 

Under the direction of James R. Meehan, chairman, 
Business Education Department, Hunter College, 
New York City 

Chairman, Peter L.. Agnew, assistant dean, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City 

“How to Evaluate the Business Education Pro- 
gram” — Elvin S. Eyster, director of business 
education, Indiana University, Bloomington 

General Discussion 

“Liow to Use Community and Occupational Surveys 
to lmprove Business Educution” — Russell N. 
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Cansler, director, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
General Discussion 


Thursday, December 4 


9:00 a.m.-11:00 a.m. 

“Co-operative Business Education” 

Under the direction of E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor 
of business education, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Chairman, E. Duncan Hyde 

“How to Obtain the Co-operation of Personnel 
Managers to the End That They Will Employ 
Part-Time Office Workers from Advanced Busi- 
ness Classes” — Jay W. Miller, president, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

General! Discussion 

“How to Co-ordinate the Work of the Office and the 
Co-operative Office Skills Class’ — V. Ernestine 
Moore, city co-ordinator, Business Occupations, 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

General Discussion 


11:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Business Meeting 


12:30 p.m. 

Business and Distributive Education 
Joint Luncheon Meeting 

Under the joint direction of William R. Blackler and 
Marion B. Tombaugh, teacher-co-ordinator, Dis- 
tributive Education, Jamaica Plain High School, 
Boston 

Chairman, William R. Blackler 

Topic: “How to Prepare Students Adequately for 
Business Employment” 

What Is Required of the Business Employee — 
William R. Blackler 

Implications for Teacher-Trainers — (Business Edu- 
cation) Helen J. Keily, dean of women, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts; Frank 
Lanham, lecturer in vocational education, School 
of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
(Distributive Education) Reno S. Knouse, 
teacher-trainer in distributive education, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York; Samuel W. Caplan, chief, Distributive 
Education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Implications for Teachers — (Business Education) 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor, Secondary Business 
Education, Board of Education, Buffalo, New 
York; Vern A. Frisch, chairman, Business Depart- 
ment, High School, New Rochelle, New York; 
O. Richard Wessels, Department of Business 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York; (Distributive Education) J. Walter Lang- 
ley, teacher-co-ordinator, Distributive Education, 
Vocational High School, Medford, Massachusetts; 
Ruth Page, teacher-co-ordinator, Distributive 
Education, Trade High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; William Fischman, _ teacher- 
co-ordinator, English High School, Boston 


Friday, December 5 
9:00 a.st.—11:00 a.m. 
“How to Teach Business Subjects” (Section A) 
Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, head of 
Shorthand Department, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston 
Chairman, D. Leo Daley, assistant superintendent 
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of schools in charge of business education, Boston 
Public Schools 

“How to Teach Shorthand” — Robert E. Slaughter, 
vice-president, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City 

“How to Teach Typewriting” — Helen J. Keily, 
associate professor of business education, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts 

“How to Teach Transcription’ — Rufus Stickney 

“How to Teach Secretarial Practice’ — Helen 
Reynolds, professor of education, New York 
University, New York City 

General Discussion 


Friday, December 5 


9:00 A.m.-11:00 a.m. 

“How to Teach Business Subjects” (Section B) 

Under the direction of John R. Hauhbert, chief of 
Commercial Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg 

Chairman, John R. Haubert 

“How to Teach Bookkeeping” — Lewis D. Boynton, 
chairman, Business Education Department, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 

“How to Teach Office and Clerical Practice” — 
M. Gertrude Roughsedge, head, Business Depart- 
ment, Medford High School, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts 

“How to Teach Business Machines” — Leroy A. 
Brendel, head of Business Department, Beverly 
High School, Beverly, Massachusetts 

“How to Teach General Business Subjects” — 
Paul L. Salsgiver, director, School of Business, 
Simmons College, Boston 

Genera! Discussion 


New Cleveland Area Association 


In response to a request by the business 
teachers in the Cleveland area for a local 
organization, a meeting was called last spring 
by John C. Frakes, supervisor of business 
education in the Cleveland Public Schools. 
At that time an organization committee was 
appointed and since then the organization 
plans have been completed. All business 
teachers in the area are urged to join. 
Colleges, business colleges, senior and junior 
high schools are represented on the staff of 
officers and executive board. The first 
meeling of C.A.B.E.A. (Cleveland Area 
Business Education Association) is planned 
for November 15. The officers and members 
of the executive board are: president, Willia 
M. Brownfield, Glenville High School; vice- 
president, D. V. Smith, Euclid High School; 
secretary, John Fitzgerald, Dvke & Spen- 
cerian College; treasurer, Mildred Siefert, 
Cuyahoga Heights High School: executive 
board: Harry Aseltine, West Technical High 
School; Dorothy Douglas, Rawlings Junior 
High School; John C. Frakes, Cleveland 
Bourd of Education: Tester Nixon, Cleve- 
land College; Lloward Wheland, John Ilay 
Lligh School. 
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Typing Bookholder 
The typing bookholder shown in the 


picture is constructed of durable 20-gauge 
steel. It stands 6 inches high when in use. 
The 5-inch support on the bookholder can 
be folded under, which permits easy storage 
for the summer. 

The bookholder is constructed so that any 
page of a two-vear typewriting textbook will 
lie flat. The slope of the bookholder makes it 
easy for the student to read any page of the 
typewriting textbook. 

Information in regard to price and avail- 
ability can be obtained from Typing Book- 
holders, P. O. Box 274, Kentfield, California. 





Household Budgets and Records 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.12, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 














The Electrical Keyboard 
(Submitted by Lalla Stevenson, Instructor 
Clerical Procedures & Typing School 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina) 


For weeks after the publication of the 
article on “The Army Intensified Type- 
writing Course,” which appeared in the 
March issue of THe BALANCE SHEET, letters 
arrived on my desk from business educators 
from many states. These educators repre- 
sented school superintendents, principals, 
and teachers in large and small schools, all 
showing the keenest interest in the subject. 
The majority of these letters sought more 
information concerning the electrical key- 
board and its construction. Because of this 
deluge of letters, it was felt that a follow-up 
article should be written giving more details 
about the electrical keyboard. 

When the St. Louis Area Business Edu- 
cators Association invited me to attend their 
meeting and give a demonstration on the 
electrical keyboard, the invitation was 
accepted. However, it developed that I 
could not attend, and the Army appointed 
four noncommissioned officers in the Clerical 
Procedures and Typing School at Fort Jack- 
son to attend the meeting. Since the electri- 
cal keyboard here in the Typing School is in 
constant use, it was decided to construct 
another one to be taken to the St. Louis 
meeting to be used for demonstration pur- 
poses. A detailed diagram of the apparatus 


was prepared to distribute to those desiring 
to build one. These diagrams are shown 
below and on the opposite page. 

The meeting at St. Louis was quite « 
success and many of the teachers who saw 
the demonstration were determined to con- 
struct a keyboard during the summer, using 
the specifications that were distributed at 
the meeting. 

According to some reports that have come 
in, electrical keyboards have already been 
built and are in use. One of the keyboards 
now being used in a normal college was 
adapted so as to be portable and is quite 
maneuverable, being about the size of a 
large suitcase. It has the advantage of 
being able to be transported from class to 
class. 

The cost of constructing an electric key- 
board is negligible, ranging from $25 to $40. 
This visual aid should find its way into all 
high schools and commercial colleges. “‘No 
gym is complete today without an electrical 
scoreboard, so in time no typing room will 
be complete without an electrical keyboard,” 
says Brother Theodore Kauss, S.M., who has 
built a keyboard and is using it in his classes 
at Maryhurst Normal School, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 
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ELECTRICAL KEYBOARD 
(Front View) 
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ELECTRICAL KEYBOARD 
(Inside View) 








Louisiana Meeting in New Orleans 


“Business Education Is Also a Business” 
is the theme of the annual mecting of the 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
to he held in New Orleans on November 24 
and 25. Ata banquet meeting, to be held on 
Monday evening at seven o'clock at the 
famous old La Louisiane Restaurant, Robert 
E. Slaughter, vice-president and general 
manager, Gregg Publishing Dyivision, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, will deliver 
the kevnote address. 

Morning and afternoon sessions will be 
held on Tuesday, November 25. The 
speakers and their topics for the morning 
session will be: George L. Hossfield, director 
of the Teachers Advisory Service, Under- 
wood Corporation, ““Major Issues In Type- 
writing Instruction”; Roland T. Pertuit, 
Management Controls Division, Remington 
Rand, “How NOMA and Business Educa- 


tion Co-operate”; Arthur L. Walker, state 
supervisor of business education, Richmond, 
Virginia, “Suggestions for Teaching Clerical 
Practice.” A panel discussion on “The 
Problems of Business Teacher Training”’ will 
be led by Dr. Herbert A. Hamilton, dean of 
administration, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafavette. 

In the afternoon, Hulda Erath of South- 
western Louisiana Institute will discuss the 
teaching of shorthand and Robert E. 
Slaughter will conduct a bookkeeping panel. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Dr. Howard M. Norton. Louisiana 
State Universitv, Baton Rouge; vice- 
president, Mrs. Nell D. Spinks, Byrd High 
School, Shreveport; treasurer, Betty Dean 
Platt, Istrouma High School, Baton Rouge; 
secretary, Kenneth N. LaCaze, Baton Rouge 
High School. 





CINCINNATI 2 
CHICAGO 5 





PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 
Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering 
such topics as business education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording 
subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, 
placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively illustrated. Price $2.80. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
DALLAS 2 
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_7 FILING 
. PRACTICE OUTFIT 


THAT CORRELATES 
WITH ANY ONE 

OF THESE THREE 
BOOKS: 


BUSINESS 
FILING 


By Bassett 


Agnew “9 
g If you teach a separate course in filing, you 


may use BUSINESS FILING with the Prac- 
tice Outfit. If you are offering a course in 
secretarial practice, or in clerical practice, 
you may use either of the basic books, 


SECRETARIAL SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE or 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE, and use 
OFFICE PRACTICE the Practice Outfit. Each of these basic 


By Loso textbooks in office practice contains the 


necessary instructional material on filing. 


Agnew 
The Practice Outfit for BUSINESS FILING 
contains all necessary materials including 
index cards, correspondence, interoffice 
communications, cross-index sheets, fold- 


CLERICAL OFFICE ers, tabs, and all other realistic materials 
PRACTICE needed for a complete course in filing. 


By Loso You will be surprised at the reasonable 
Agnew price. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Good Citizenship Course 


‘Business is not only business,” declared 
Ur. Henry L. Jacobs, president, Bryant 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, in an- 
iouncing a new course in “Good Citizen- 
ship.” This college, which has for the past 
eighty-nine years devoted itself exclusively 
to the education of young men and young 
women for the business world, is taking this 
departure because, according to Dr. Jacobs, 
“the compelling events in our political life 
demand active participation in community 
life by business and businessmen.” 

The course is to be conducted on a realistic 
basis. Once in each month men and women 
who are leaders of government, social reform, 
management and labor, spiritual and cultural 
affairs, the development of home, school, 
church, and all phases of community and 
national life, will be invited to participate in 
the program as discussion leaders. The 
“Good Citizenship” course is to be a required 
study for every student. 


Alice Edwards 


Miss Alice H. Edwards passed away 
Wednesday, September 3. For more 
than twenty-five years she had been an 
instructor in the Commerce Depart- 
ment of Salem Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 


Edith C. Moore 


Edith C. Moore of Leominister, 
Massachusetts, who taught at the 
Beverly High School, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, for thirty years, passed away 
on June 5, 1952. She also taught in 
Milford, New Hampshire. 


Bookkeeping Clinic In Cleveland 


Paul A. Carlson, noted author of high 
school bookkeeping textbooks and tests, and 
director of business education, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, will 
conduct an informal clinic on bookkeeping 
teaching problems on November 25. It is 
scheduled for 2:00 p.m. at the Board of 
Education Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

According to John C. Frakes, supervisor of 
business education, Cleveland Public Schools, 
all bookkeeping teachers and business edu- 
cation department heads in the Cleveland 
schools have been asked to attend. All other 
teachers in the area are invited. Teachers 
have been encouraged to submit questions. 
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Pennsylvania Private School Workshop 


The workshop program of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Association of Business Schools 
was held in Harrisburg on May 2-3. The 
speakers included James Richardson, in- 
structor, New Castle Business College, New 
Castle; James E. Kelly, manager, The 
Arthur Murray School, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
Adria Lynham, manager, The Washington 
School for Secretaries, Washington, D. C.; 
John I. Moyer, registrar, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh; B. Herbert Brown, 
president, Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Dr. Dorothy C. Finkelhor, dean, 
Business Training College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; John Roof, president, Penn Com- 
mercial College, Washington, Pennsylvania; 
J. William Harrison, Jr., co-ordinator, Office 
Training Program, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware; Gilbert 
Gassner, formerly sales education director, 
The Hoover Company; Clyde E. Klinger, 
Department of Public Instruction, Private 
Business Schools, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
C. W. Churchman, president, Churchman 
Business College, Easton; and S. B. Seeley, 
principal, Scranton-Lackawanna College, 
Scranton. 


Mary S. Morris, manager, Business Train- 
ing College, Pittsburgh, presided at a special 
teachers’ workshop. The speakers included 
Norma Ferraro, Perrysville High School, 
Pittsburgh; David M. Brown, executive 
secretary to Frank A. Mesta, Mesta Machine 
Company, Homestead; and Dr. Alan C. 
Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Company. Lunch- 
eon speaker was A. L. Sheff, Speedwriting 
Institute, New York. 


The new officers are: president, H. E. 
McLaughlin, president, Garfield Business 


Institute, Beaver Falls; vice-president, 
David S. Levitan, principal, The Levitan 
School, Philadelphia; secretary, G. Crawford 
Lyon, director, New Castle Business College, 
New Castle; and new members of the execu- 
tive board: L. H. Finkelhor, president, Busi- 
ness Training College, Pittsburgh; and 
Mrs. Grace Martin Cornelius, principal, 
Grace Martin’s School, Pittsburgh. 


Catholic Teachers Meeting 


The Eastern Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association will hold its regional 
meeting at St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, on Novem- 
ber 11. Brother Adrian Lewis, F.S.C., of 
Bishop Loughlin High School, is in charge. 
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Wisconsin Survey of Small High Schools 


“A Study of Programs and Equipment for 
Business Education in the Small High 
Schools of Wisconsin, 1950-51” was the title 
of a thesis completed by Norman Thies, 
Grayslake Community High School, Grays- 
lake, Illinois, in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for a Master’s degree at the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. The 
specific purposes of this study were: 

1. To analyze the business subjects offered in the 

small high schools of Wisconsin. 


To survey equipment used in business education 
departments in the small high schools of Wis- 
consin. 


2. 


. To determine the philosophy of business education 
in the small high schools of Wisconsin. 


. To suggest some ways of improving the business 
education program and equipment facilities is 
order to make business teaching more effective. 

Some of the findings of the survey are as 
follows: 


Location of Schools. Schools to whom 
questionnaires were sent were selected from 
the state high school directory on the basis 
of the number of teachers employed and 
geographical and industrial location. Thus 
the towns, villages, and hamlets represented 
by these high schools vary in population 
from less than 100 to 4,000. Approximately 


half the group fell in the 500 to 1,200 bracke: 
and about one third were located in smaller 
communities. Practically all the communi- 
ties represented could be classified as rural. 


Size of Schools. The high school population 
varied from 20 to 300, half the schools re- 
porting an enrollment of 101 to 200 students. 
The average enrollment per school was 145 
students. This medium-sized school has 
one-teacher business education department, 
an assumption which is based on the fact 
that 64 per cent of the 215 schools surveyed 
employed only one full-time business teacher, 
who in most cases teaches at least four 
different subjects. 


Subject Offerings. Table I on page 132 shows 
the strong position held by the traditional 
subjects — typewriting, bookkeeping, short- 
hand — by the fact that they are offered by 
over 80 per cent of the schools surveyed. 
However, the position of the general or 
basic business courses is rather weak and 
shows that these courses seem to supplement 
rather than supplant the more traditional 
offerings. The basic business subjects re- 
ferred to embraces general business, business 
law, commercial or economic geography, 
commercial arithmetic, economics, and con- 


TABLE I 
BUSINESS SUBJECT OFFERINGS IN 215 SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN, 1950-1951 








Number of Schools 


Per Cent of 





Subject 





Beginning Typewriting 
Bookkeeping I 
Shorthand I 
General Business................ 
Advanced Typewriting' 
Advanced Shorthand! 
Office Practice 
Commercial Arithmetic . 
Secretarial Practice’...................... 
Commercial Geography 
Combinations :? 
Advanced Shorthand and Secretarial Practice 


Advanced Typewriting, 
Office Practice 

General Business, Citizenship... . 
Commercial Law no 
Advanced Bookkeeping............. 
Consumer Education............. 
Office Machines 
Economics 








| Class A 


52 
45 
37 
35 
24 
10 


5 


8 
3 
8 


215 Schools 


Class B | Class C 


108 
97 
91 
50 
45 
$1 
15 
18 
11 

6 


55 
53 
53 
22 
22 
20 
10 

4 
ll 
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1Excluding schools which combine it with other courses 


*Scheduled as one class 
*Two schools include advanced typewriting 
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sumer business education. A course in 
veneral selling or of its nature was not 
listed. 

There seems to be a tendency to combine 
classes, especially in advanced shorthand, 
secretarial practice, and office practice. 
Comparatively few schools alternate sub- 
jects by year or by semesters. Schools that 
offered subjects on an alternating basis 
offered bookkeeping and shorthand most 
frequently. Several schools offered advanced 
courses in shorthand and typewriting in 
alternate years. Most subjects are offered 
for at least two semesters, but offerings in 
commercial law, consumer education, and 
economics were limited to one semester in 
all cases. 

Subject Enrollments. The business subject 
enrollments are shown in Table II on page 
133. From the figures presented for the six 
leading courses offered — beginning type- 
writing, elementary bookkeeping, beginning 
shorthand, general business, advanced 
typing, and advanced shorthand — the per 
cent of the total school enrollment of 31,249 
students ranged from 2 per cent for advanced 
shorthand to 21 per cent for beginning type- 
writing. General business enrollments are 
also comparatively high per school. 


Grade Placement. Some variation is found 
in the grades in which courses are offered, 
but the general trends are as follows: There 
is a strong tendency to group the basic 
business subjects — ral gv. Ravn com- 
mercial arithmetic, and commercial geog- 
raphy — in the first year of high school. 
A large majority of schools offer beginning 
tvpewriting in the tenth grade, beginning 
shorthand in the eleventh, and bookkeeping 
in the twelfth grade. ‘The specific vocational 
subjects.such as advanced shorthand, office 
practice and secretarial practice or combina- 


tions of these subjects are offered in the 
twelfth grade. 


Number of Typewriters Available. Pro- 
vision was made in the questionnaire for 
detailed information concerning typewriters. 
Tables showing typewriting enrollments and 
the number of typewriters provided were 
compared with the following results: 

School Number of 
Enrollment Typewriters 
0-100 11-15 
101-200 33 16-20 
201-300 50 21-25 


It is evident that the small high school 
teacher is devoting at least two periods daily 
to the teaching of beginning typewriting. 

Some provision is made for out-of-class 
use of typewriters in nearly all schools re- 
porting. Machines are provided for students 
in their transcription classes in a large 
majority of the schools that offer shorthand. 
Most teachers have a typewriter available 
for demonstration purposes, but it is not 
specifically determined whether or not one 
is especially reserved for their use. 


Equipment Available. The equipment 
available to these schools is shown in 
Table ITI on page 134. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the schools reporting have a movie 
sound projector or a liquid process duplica- 
tor. A large majority of schools in most 
cases provide the following equipment: strip- 
films, stencil duplicator, adding machine, 
blackboard, bulletin board, teacher’s desk 
and chair, stapler, paper cutter, unabridged 
dictionary, interval timer, supply cupboard, 
book case, and a filing cabinet. A large 
minority of schools do not provide a phono- 
graph and copvholders. 

Few schools have the following equipment: 
silent movie projector. opaque projector, 
gelatin duplicator, recording equipment, 


Average 
Enrollment 


16 


TABLE II 


ENROLLMENT IN THE SIX LEADING BUSINESS SUBJECT OFFERINGS IN 
215 SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 








Number of Pupils 
Class A | Class B | Class C 


2,472 23 
1,169 26 
888 26 
576 20 
343 9 
259 3 


Schools 
Not 
Reporting 


Per Cent of 
Total School 
Enrollment! 


Total 
Enroll- 
ment 





Subject 





666 
492 


3,326 
1,788 
1,097 
1,227 
538 
219 


6,464 20.6 
3.449 11 
2.351 . 
2,269 . 
1,006 
509 


Beginning Typing 
Bookkeeping I 

Shorthand I 366 
General Business 466 
Advanced Typing? 125 
Advanced Shorthand? $1 



































‘Based on a total school enrollment of 31,249 pupils 
*Excluding enrollment in subjects which are combined (Table I) 
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dictating equipment, and calculator. It is 
also likely that few schools furnish a comp- 
tometer, bookkeeping machine, or check- 
writer though this equipment was not listed 
on the questionnaire and therefore not a 
valid report. 

Furniture Facilities. The study of furni- 
ture that was available for use in typewriting 
classes revealed that most schools provided 
flat-top tables of less than forty inches in 
length. Few schools provided drop-head 
desks, but an important minority use flat-top 
desks. Most of this furniture is of uniform or 


permanent height which generally applies t: 
al] furniture surveyed. 

Similar types of furniture are provided fo 
use in bookkeeping, shorthand, and genera! 
business classes. ‘lhe desk-seat and lectur 
chair type were the most prevalent of the 
various kinds of furniture reported for use in 
bookkeeping and general business classes 
Shorthand classes use flat-top tables and 
desks of uniform height to a greater extent 
than other types. Chair furniture in all 
classes consists principally of straight-back 
chairs of uniform height. 


TABLE III 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE FOR USE 








Projectors: 
Sound-movie. 
Strip-film. .. 
Silent-movie. . 
Opaque. . 


| 
Equipment c 
| 


Duplicators: 
Liquid-process 
Stencil .. 
Gelatin. . 


Machines: 
Adding... . 
Calculator. . 
Comptometer* 
Bookkeeping* 
Checkwriter* 


Recorders: 
Tape... 
Wire... 
Disc... 
Memo-Belt 
Cylinder. . . 


Dictating equipment: 
Records... . 
Transcriber 
Shaver... 
Dictator. . 





_N umber of Schools 


Class A | Class B | Class C 


Per Cent of 
215 Schools 


| ¥ 


108 538 
54 38 
18 16 
12 ll 





53 
39 
9 

















*Not listed on the questionnaire 





METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By DR. HARM HARMS 


A Treatise on Concepts, Objectives, Plans, Methods, and Materials 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION brings together in one volume the kind of material that is 
valuable for the training of business teachers and for permanent reference for experienced teachers. (Price, $2.40) 


CONTENTS 


BOOKKEEPING 

OFFICE PRACTICE 

OTHER FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS 
PREPARATION 

SHORTHAND THE WORKING TOOLS OF THE BUSINESS 

TRANSCRIPTION EDUCATOR 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. CHICAGO 5 SAN FRANCISCO 3 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 
TYPEWRITING 


CINCINNATI 2 DALLAS 2 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Dr. Dodd is a thoroughly loyal American author and as 4th Edition 
such he feels that the system under which we live is a 
pretty good system as compared with other philosophies. 
Dr. Dodd does not attempt to preach foreign philoso- 
phies of economics although he does explain them. His Available with 
primary purpose in APPLIED ECONOMICS is to teach 

the student how to live under the economic system in a workbook 
the United States with full recognition of world problems and tests 

of economics. 





There are certain very vital and basic concepts of eco- 
nomics that are important to all of us if we are to vote 
and to conduct our affairs intelligently. There are other 
debatable theories and philosophies, and there are still 
other highly technical problems of economics that must 
be left to advanced study. In APPLIED ECONOMICS 
Dr. Dodd devotes his primary emphasis to the basic 
concepts that everyone should understand in order to 
be an intelligent citizen, consumer, and wage earner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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**Kip’’ Van Winkle. (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound film in black and white was produced 
by the National Broadcasting Company’s Television 
News Department for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. It may be shown in 15 minutes. 

Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
emphasize the need for sound money management. The 
story centers around Kip Van Winkle who inherited 
$8,000 in 1939. In 1939 on Kip’s modest income, this 
legacy covered a host of plans for the future of his 
home and family in Hudsonville, New York. On the 
day that he received the letter telling him that he had 
inherited $8,000, Kip Van Winkle decided to spend the 
day away from his work and his home to make plans 
for the future. He selected a spot with a view of the 
Hudson River to make plans and to do some daydream- 
ing. Kip went to sleep and twelve years later he 
awakened with a flowing beard and tattered clothing 
to become the subject of a modern legend that focuses 
attention on the changes that took place during his 
“nap.” After visiting the barber shop, Kip shops for 
a new suit and is amazed at the high prices as compared 
to the 1939 prices. A commentator breaks into the 
story to explain the changes that years of deficit spend- 
ing have made in America's dollar. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economics and consumer economic problems. 

Rental. “ ‘Kip’ Van Winkle” may be obtained from 
the Motion Picture Department, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
New York. Free rental except for transportation 
charges. 


Getting a Job and Keeping It. (Released in 
1951.) This 35-mm. silent filmstrip in color was pro- 
duced by Young America Films, Incorporated, with 
Dr. Helen Reynulds, professor of education, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City, 
acting as adviser. The filmstrip contains 43 frames. 

Summary. This filmstrip tells the secretarial worker 
how to go about finding a job. It discusses some of the 
factors that play an important part in securing a job 
and also emphasizes the factors that help a worker 
keep the job once it is obtained. The filmstrip empha- 
sizes the duties and practices considered desirable. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is designed primarily 
for high school classes in secretarial office practice. It 
can be used in any business subject for vocational guid- 
ance purpo 

Sale. “ 


ses. 
setting a Job and Keeping It” may be pur- 
chased from Young America Films, Incorporated, 18 
East 4Ist Street, New York 17, New York. The selling 
price is $5.50. 
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Opportunity U.S.A. (Released in 1952.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by Wilding Pictures Production, Incor- 
porated, and sponsored by the Education Committee 
of the Investment Bankers Association of America. 
It may be shown in 27 minutes. 


Summary. This film not only emphasizes the im- 
portance of modern tools in a high-standard national 
economy but it also explains in simple language the 
procedures followed by many people in investing sav- 
ings. The film outlines a step-by-step procedure that 
is followed in the operation of investment banks and 
shows the effects of investments upon both corpora- 
tions and individuals. The film points out that any 
individual may share in the future growth of our country 
and explains how each individual may become part 
owner of American enterprise and receive dividends 
through the purchase of stocks and bonds. The im- 
portance of savings investments to our steadily rising 
standard of living in the United States is emphasized 
in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economics, advanced bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness principles and management. 

Rental. “Opportunity U.S.A.” may be obtained from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Incorporated, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York, or from 
any of its branch offices. Free rental except for trans- 
portation charges. 


What Makes Us Tick. (Released in 1952.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in Technicolor was pro- 
duced by John Sutherland Incorporated for the New 
York Stock Exchange. It may be shown in 12 minutes. 

Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
explain what stocks are, why there are stocks, and why 
there is a Stock Exchange. Animated cartoons in 
Technicolor are used to explain how the New York 
Stock Exchange operates The film explains the pro- 
cedure used by corporations to get listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. It also explains why some 
corporation stocks are not listed on the exchange. The 
procedure used to purchase stock from a corporation 
listed with the New York Stock Exchange is explained 
and illustrated. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in bookkeeping, economics, and business law. 

Rental. “‘What Makes Us Tick” may be obtained 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. Free rental except for 
transportation charges. 
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OVER 2,000 INSTRUCTORS ARE NOW USING 
CRAM’S VISUAL AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Set consists of six charts, the first four of which are pictured above. 


Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. The 
charts are large (48” x 52”), easy to read, printed in three colors. They are 
complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to understand. 


The set of six charts covers the entire bookkeeping cycle. Instantly avail- 
able and easily viewed by the whole class at once. This proven visual aid 
assures greater student interest and a quicker and more lasting understand- 
ing of the subject. Choice of several convenient mountings. 


After using a set of Cram Bookkeeping Charts for several months, a com- 
mercial instructor wrote: “Students like them because I can point out exactly 
what I am explain!ng and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 


Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 


Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 
Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


Edited by South-Western Publishing Co. Correlated with 20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting. 


Write for prices and complete information 


The George F. Cram Company, Incorporated 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Canadian Representative 


MORVAL PRODUCTS CO., Limited 
238 King St. East » » Hamilton, Canada 
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/ OF NEW LITERATURE 





The 5th Plate. 1951. This 42-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet was published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Charts are used to explain 
our population trend, the productive capacity of our 
land, and the availability of food for the next twenty- 
five years. The booklet explains that by 1975 there 
will be 88 million more people to feed. Meat produc- 
tion, milk production, and egg production for the next 
twenty-five years are explained by the use of charts. 
The booklet emphasizes that our land must be built 
up if we are to meet the future food requirements of 
our growing population. Price 25 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Inflation Stilla Danger. 1951. Senate Report 
No. 644. This 49-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
is a report of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report together with materials on national defense and 
the economic outlook. The topics included are: (1) The 
first year of the defense economy; (2) The second year 
of the defense economy; and (3) Long-term implica- 
tions of the defense program. Tables and graphs are 
used to interpret our national defense program and the 
economic outlook of the nation. Address your requests 
to the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


How Consumer Credit Insurance Protects 
You and Your Family. 1952. This 12-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet was published by the 
Consumer Credit Insurance Association. The Associa- 
tion is made up of companies that write life and health 
policies in small amounts to protect individuals who 
borrow money or buy on installments. The booklet 
explains what consumer credit insurance is and how it 
benefits the American family. Free. Address your 
requests to Consumer Credit Insurance Association, 
Bell Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Blue Book of 16mm Films. 1952. This 
172-page, printed, paper-bound catalogue lists films 
available in all subject areas. The films are classified 
according to subjects. The business teacher will be 
interested in the films listed under the following classi- 
fications: economics and business, geography, manu- 
factured products and processes, and human relations 
and guidance. An index to producers and distributors 
of 16mm films is included in the catalogue. Selling 
price $1.50. Order from Educational Screen, Incor- 
porated, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Women’s Chances for Advancement in Busi- 
ness and Industry. 1952. Leaflet 14. This leaflet, 
published by the U. S. Department of Labor, attempts 
to answer the following questions: (1) Are women 
getting chances for job advancement? (2) Has the 
competency of women in the workaday world paid 
dividends? The mformation contained in the leaflet 
is based on a study made by the Women’s Bureau on 
“Women in Higher Level Positions” in three metro- 
politan areas. The study contains facts about women 
in four fields of work: department stores, light manu- 
facturing, banks, and insurance offices. Price 5 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Getting Along with Others. 1950. By Helen 
Shacter. This 48-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
is one of a series of “Life Adjustment Booklets” that 
explains what is meant by social skills and how these 
skills can be learned. It includes the following topics: 
(1) You and others; (2) We're all really social; (8) Get- 
ting down to cases; (4) How do you feel about people? 
(5) You and the other sex; (6) Social clues and cues; 
and (7) Personality and sociability. Price 40 cents 
Order from Science Research Associates, Incorporated, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Consumers’ Use of and Opinions About 
Citrus Products. 1951. This 167-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is one of a series of studies con- 
ducted by the Division of Special Surveys, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics.. The purpose of the survey 
was to provide information that would be helpful in 
promoting the consumption of the major citrus crops. 
A summary of the findings of the survey is included in 
the booklet. Price 40 cents. Order from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for You and 
Your Family Under the Federal Social Security 
Law. 1952. This 12-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet explains various phases of old-age and survivors 
insurance. Some of the topics related to social security 
included in the booklet are: (1) What it provides; (2) 
Whom it protects; (3) Becoming insured; (4) How 
much it pays; (5) How it is paid for; (6) What you 
should do; and (7) Your social security card. Price 5 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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